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"TIS THE HUMAN TOUCH 
Y// IN THIS WORLD THAT 
2e-]\\ COUNTS:THE TOUCH OF | 
: YOUR HAND AND MINE- 
WHICH MEANS FAR MORE 
| TO THE FAINTING HEART 
THAN SHELTER AND BREAD 
AND WINE-:-FOR SHELTER 
IS GONE WHEN THE NIGHT IS OER-AND 
BREAD LASTS ONLY A DAY: BUT THE TOUCH 
OF THE HAND AND THE SOUND OF THE 


VOICE SING ON IN THE SOUL ALWAY 
—SPENCER M. FREE, M.D. 


After the disaster to the Titanic the government of the United 
States arranged to have the ocean lanes that the great passenger 
ships follow constantly patrolled by government boats that should 
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give prompt warning of all dangerous ice. 


PROF. ROBERT DE C. WARD 
who holds the chair of climatology in Harvard University, spent a 
part of last summer on one of the patrol boats and describes the life 
of the men and the freakish conduct of the great icebergs it is their 
business to watch. His article will appear in The Companion for 
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THE YOUTH'’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Issued weekly by 


the Perry Mason Company. The Youth’s Com- | 


panion, Publication Office, Rumford Build- 
ing, Ferry Street, INCORD, N. H., Editorial 
and business offices, 881 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, 
Mass. Subscription price is $2.50 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the United 
States and Canada, and $3.00 to foreign countries. [n- 


tered as second-class matter, Nov. 1, 1923, at the Post | 


Office at Concord, N. H., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to the address 
below and receipt will be acknowledged by change in the 
expiration date following the subscriber's address on the 
margin of the paper. Payment to a stranger is made at 
the risk of the subscriber. 

Remittances should be mede by Post Office Money Order, 
Express Money Order, Registered Letter or Bank Draft. 
No other way by mail is safe. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which your 
paper is gent. In asking for change of address be sure 
to give the old as well as the new addrecs. Your name 
cannot be found on our books unless this is done. 

Manuscripts offered for publication should, in every case, 
be addressed to The Editors. A personal address delays 
consideration of them. 

LETTERS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED and orders 
made payable to 

PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Boston, Mass. 








ANAEMIA 


NASMIA is a condition of poverty or 
thinness of the blood in which the red 
blood cells are reduced in number or 


contain less hwmoglobin—the oxygen-carrying | 


constituent, of the blood—than usual. It may be 
owing to any one or more of numerous causes. 

When a profuse hemorrhage occurs as the 
result of a wound,—whether accidental or 
made by the knife of the surgeon,—as, say, the 
opening of an artery through ulceration or the 
rupture of an aneurysm, anemia follows, but 
it lasts only a short time until the blood-making 
organs can supply the deficiency of red cells 
It is quite different, however, when the bleeding 
is slight but continuous, as for example in cases 


of hookworm disease, when the parasites are | 


continually drawing small amounts of blood 
from the walls of the intestine. Here the blocd- 
making organs are unable to meet the con- 
tinuous drain and fail to supply the red cells 
that contain hemoglobin in quantities sufficient 
to compensate for the loss. Again anwmia 
occurs in all chronic diseases and in states 
of eachexia in which there are nutritional 
disturbances; the system is unable to utilize 
the material derived from the food to repair 
the waste of tissue, including the waste of the 
hlood, which is a fluid tissue subject to the 
same nutritive losses as the others. Chronic 
starvation, or undernourishment, finds. its 
chief expression in angwmia, as is evidenced by 
pallor and debility of mind and body. Certain 
poisons—probably most poisons that are not 
immediately fatal—act upon the blood so as 
to cause it to deteriorate. Some of them are 
preéminently blood poisons, such as the carbon 
monoxide in coal gas and the exhaust gases of 
an automobile engine, lead, chlorate of po- 
tassium, picric acid, sulphuret of hydrogen and 
others. 

In the treatment of anzemia we have to study 
its character to determine whether it is the 
main disease or an accompaniment of some 
constitutional affection. If it is the main disease, 
the cause must be sought and removed if possi- 
ble, and then the blood must be built up by 
nutritive and easily digested food aided if neces- 
sury by tonics. When thin blood is the direct 


consequence and inevitable accompaniment of | 
some chronic disease such as_ tuberculosis, | 


malaria, cancer, and so forth, the curative 
or palliative measures must be directed to the 
main disease; as that improves the anzmia will 
take care of itself, though its removal may be 
hastened by nourishing food, outdoor life and 
an abundance of sunlight. 
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TROUT BY THE HANDFUL 
Tee was a wonderful pocket of trout 


which Mr. Lewis R. Freeman saw in the 

Yellowstone River just below Yellowstone 
Lake. In his book Down the Yellowstone he 
describes it thus: 

At the first rapid—an abrupt fall of from 
three to six feet formed by a ledge of bedrock 
that extended all the way across the river—I 
found countless millions of trout bunched where 


the obstacles blocked their upward movement | 


to the lake. I had seen salmon jumping falls 
on many occasions, but had never before seen 
trout. They seemed to be getting in one an- 
other’s way a good deal, but even so they were 
clearing the barrier like a flight of so many 
grasshoppers. Many made a clean jump of it. 
Others striking near the.top of the fall, still 
had enough kick left in their tails to drive on 
up through the bottle-green water. But those 
that struck below the middle were carried 
back. 

Immediately under the fall the fish were so 
thick that thrusting your hand into a pool 
near the bank was like reaching into the bumper 
haul of a freshly drawn seine. Closing a fist 
on the slippery creatures was quite another 
matter, however; I was all of twenty minutes 


throwing half « dozen two-pounders and three- . 


pounders out upon the bank. 
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Since Closed Car Comforts Cost No More 


Why Buy an Open Car? 


, | ‘HE issue with motor car buyers this year is closed car 
comforts at open car cost. The Coach exclusively pro- 
vides such advantages without forfeit of chassis quality. It 


is a Hudson-Esscx invention. 


More than 140,000 Coaches 
are in service. Sales exceed 
3,000 each week. The Coach 
is the largest selling 6- 
cylinder closed car in the 
world. ‘That proves the 
success of value. 


It is the Closed Car 
for Everyone 


Everyone prefers a closed 
car. The Coach alone is the 
quality car within reach of 
all. It changed the trend 
from open to closed cars. 
Now all can enjoy finest 
chassis quality with all-year 
utility, comfort, and closed 
car distinction. 

In two and a half years the 
Coach has proved a staunch- 


Hudson and Essex Are 


ness and reliability never 
before associated with a 
closed car. In every service 
it satisfies the pride of 
ownership. 


The Same Quality 
in Both 
Hudson and Essex 


Hudson and ['ssex are crea- 
tions of the same engineers. 
They are built under the 
same patents. There is no 
difference in quality of ma- 
terial or workmanship. - 
The price you want to pay 
will decide you for Hudson 
or for Essex. The closed car 
advantages of the Coach 
and its price surely leave 
no other consideration. 


No other type is like it. 








Which ?— 


at the Same Price— 
the Half-Utility of 
the Open Car, or 
the All-Year Com- 
forts and Service of 
the Coach? It is 
the One Important 
Question Before 
Buyers Today. 





Astonishingly low parts prices 
and a progressive service policy 
keeps maintenance down to 
a minimum. Be sure and 
get parts price list from your 


dealer. 





of One Quality—Sales Exceed 3,000 a Week 
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AMES DUBY came to the lumber 
camps on the Abol River, a worn- 
out backwoods derelict. On the eve 
of a January blizzard he thrust his 
shivering form into the cookroom, 
huddled by the hot stove and cried 
in a whining, high-pitched voice, 
“Beans, beans—Jim Duby wants 
beans; he’s hungry!” 

They poured beans on a tin plate and 
watched him eat. He put the edge of the 
plate to his mouth and pushed the beans 
with his knife. The gravy dripped down Gn 
his ragged coat. 

“More!” he quavered. 

They gave him three heaping platefuls and 
hot black tea in a quart dipper. When he had 
finished they pointed to a vacant bunk, put 
the oldest blankets into if and left him sleep- 
ing the sleep of exhaustion. It would have 
been murder to send him out into the threat- 
ening storm. While he slept and as the first 
flakes of snow came whirling down a teamster 
was brought into camp with a broken leg. 
Because the crews were short-handed the 
boss ordered a cookee out in place of the in- 
jured man, and next morning, much against 
his will old Jim Duby was given a thorough 
bath and set at work paring potatoes and 
washing dishes. 

“As wuthless a man as I ever see,” Donald 
MacLaren grumbled, not minding in the 
least that the old man was listening to every 
word. “There’s not. been another time since 
| can remember when I'd let him stay by me, 
and now that I can use him I mistrust he’ll 
vamoose the first clear day. But treat him 
square; he’s human!” And MacLaren 
stamped out of the room, leaving old Duby 
gaping at the unflattering summary of his 
character. MacLaren had known James 
Duby forty years before, but none of the 
men knew that. 

The storm cleared; a week passed, and the 
old man was still at work. 

“Do you know, Mr. MacLaren,” the cook 
said one day, “I’m beginning to think the 
old fraud actually likes it!” 

“Tt’s three square meals a day and a warm 
bunk at night! The hills are cold in January. 
He'll go with the coming of spring.” 

MacLaren looked off at the white summit 
of Russell Mountain and smiled grimly. 

The rain and sleet of gray March and the 

wild freshets and warm winds. of April found 
the old man almost contented in his quict 
way. Ignored by the men, cursed by the 
cook, patronized by the cookee, he pared 
potatoes and washed dishes from gray light 
to sundown, ate, slept and seemed satisfied ; 
but ever and anon the keen glance of Donald 
MacLaren would detect a yearning wistful- 
ness in the old man’s eyes, and now and 
again the cook would find him staring at the 
leaping rips of Abol, at the wet, bare ground, 
at the budding branches of the trees. 
_ On a morning in early May he shuffled 
into the office, looked timidly away from 
MacLaren’s stern face and said with an apol- 
ogetic grin, ‘Well, I mus’ be goin’ on.” 

MacLaren drew from the safe a long black 


book, took out three bills, pushed 
them across the desk and bent over 
his accounts. 

“What’s this?”’ quavered the old 
man. 

“Wages.”’ MacLaren did not look 


up. 

“T warn’t hired out.” The old 
man waited for a reply but got none. 
“T ain’t asked nawthin’.” 

MacLaren raised his head, pointed 
at the door and again frowned over 
his: problem. 

The old man reached out a 
trembling hand, took the money, 
thrust it inside his sweater, which 
MacLaren had given him, and went 
out. 

“Good for nothing!’ MacLaren 
growled to the cook that night after 
supper. ‘I’ve seen ’em before. I knew he’d go 
in the spring time!” 

At the moment when MacLaren spoke 
those words the old man was squatting in 
the underbrush on the hillside, watching the 
camp with eyes from which timidity and 
indecision had departed, eyes in which had 
appeared subtlety, craft and cunning. 

One by one the camp lights appeared, and 
the small stars twinkled in the gray sky. 
Two teamsters with: swinging lanterns 
splashed through the slush in the camp yard. 
The high-pitched voice of Sammy Clarksen, 
the ballad singer, quavered through a chorus 
and died away. The yellow light disappeared 
from the windows of the bunk room. The 
lantern in the cookroom was extinguished. 
The little camp lay in the starlight, a hud- 
dled mass of low, squat, shadowlike build- 
ings. On every side tall pines waved their 


James Duby came down the hill from his 


hiding place 
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boughs and whispered in the night wind. 
By and by the old man James Duby came 
down the hill from his hiding place. He 
placed his foot silently on rocks, bare earth 
and logs that would not crackle or turn. He 
smiled ecraftily and paused to survey the 
silent. camp once more. 

He crossed the yard in the half light that 
is everywhere on a clear night. As he paused 
in front of the office building the slim horn of 
a crescent moon disappeared behind the 
brow of Russell Mountain, and he smiled, 
for he planned to travel far that night with 
only the stars to guide him. 

The door of the office was never locked, 
and he entered softly. He fumbled along the 
counter, which was piled with shirts and 
socks and trousers, and felt his way over the 
brad boots, the axe helves and the account 
books. He knelt in front of the little safe and 
with his ear close to the door turned the 
knob, listening to the click of falling tum- 
blers. James Duby knew more about safe 
locks than any man on Abol. Before he had 
become a vagabond he had worked in a shop 
where safes were made, and since then he had 
not forgotten. 

The bolt slid back; the door creaked open. 
The old man fumbled in the safe, took out a 
long black pocketbook, shut the door, pushed 
back the bolts and threw off the combination. 
He paused a moment by the counter, feeling 


of the warm coats and gloves and boots; 
then he went out into the yard. It was early 
May; he had no need for winter clothing. He 
peered this way and that in the shadows of 
the lonely camp and slipped as silently as a 
marten down the long dark road that led 
under the arching pines. 

The white water of Abol leaped away and 
away; it roared angrily over the rips, laughed 
across pebbled shoals and swirled down 
under the alders in a swift, powerful current. 
A black, bent figure crossed the old log 
bridge and vanished. 

James Duby harbored behind the mask of 
his aged face all the resource and trickery 
of a long life of petty crime. He plugged 
along at a stiff pace ‘and covered sixteen or 
seventeen miles before he stopped. He left 
the road by a fallen log, doubled back on his 
tracks and lay down under a dwarfed pine 
where the needles were dry and thick. He 
was tired, and he fell asleep almost instantly. 
When he woke he heard voices. 

Crawling silently out of his hiding place, 
he stretched himself in the thicket of young 
firs. He recognized the voices of the speakers. 
For a time he listened with his mouth open; 
then the corners of his eyes wrinkled in a 
crafty smile, and he laughed noiselessly. He 
had heard his own name mentioned. 

“That kind ain’t never to be trusted. 
They’ll turn on the hand that feeds them and 
bite it like a scorpion, that they will!’ The 
speaker’s knowledge of scorpions was purely 
Scriptural. 
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“Weel, lad, I suppose maybe he’s now at 
this minute chuckhn’ over last night’s work. 
Three hundred dollars is no great of a loss, 
but him with MacLaren’s sweater on his 
back and MacLaren’s food in his belly—it’s 
shameful, that it is! Put out the fire, and 
we'll be on our way!” 

The old man lying concealed in the bushes 
once more laughed gently. When they had 
gone he crawled down to the roadside and 
stared at their blackened fire. He chuckled 
and patted the red sweater behind which was 
concealed the thick roll of stolen bills. 
“They’re after me,’”’ he whispered to no one 
at all; ““MacLaren’s found out and sent 
em.” 

He set off after his two pursuers. Pres- 
ently he came to an old dead pine broken 
off thirty feet above the ground. He turned 
into the bushes with twinkling eyes. He had 
traveled that road years and years before, 
and he knew more of its short cuts than 
= of the two who were trying to find 
him. 

But there was another who knew more 
even than he. Twenty minutes later Donald 
MacLaren himself turned into the short cut 
and smiled when he saw the track of a 
patched shoe. 

As the old man climbed the hill the 
sweater caught on a broken limb, and he 
unfastened it carefully. He felt an impulse to 
tear it off his back. It seemed.to him that he 
could feel Donald MacLaren’s eyes fixed 
upon him, that Donald MacLaren’s voice 
was calling on him to keep the money, but to 
give him back the sweater because the 
sweater stood for kindliness and good will. 
The old man faltered. For a moment he 
rubbed the roll of bills in his shirt pocket; 
then he pushed on again more swiftly than 
before. 

Presently he began to talk to himself. 
“Money!” he chuckled. “I’m rich! I'll go to 
Oldtown; I’ll go to Bangor; perhaps I’ go to 
Boston. I’m rich—no, Mr. MacLaren ain’t 
callin’; he don’t want his sweater—” 


When they had gone he crawled down to the roadside 
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‘len minutes he walked on in silence; then 
he began to talk to himself again. “Turn on 
the hand that feeds them.’”’ Those had been 
the man’s words. The old fellow tried to 
think that he did not care; a year before he 
would not have cared. But MacLaren had 
taken him in; MacLaren had treated him 
square; MacLaren had paid him wages with- 
out his asking. The old man chuckled deep 
in his throat. “Hee, ho!’ he muttered. ‘I’m 
gettin’ soft—yes, I’m gettin’ soft!’ And he 
marched determinedly on. 

He passed spruces, firs, cedars and open 
marsh. He waded through the tamaracks 
and again clambered through the cedars. 
“Soft,” he muttered to himself. ‘Soft,’ he 
repeated again and again and grinned at his 
own weakness. “Soft, soft, soft!” The words 
failed to stir him; he felt weak, old and dis- 
consolate. Through the mists of half a life- 
time came a picture of one MacLaren whom 
he had known; he had known him forty 
years before; he had left him on the noon of 
vesterday. 

‘‘He used me white,” the old man said to 
himself. “He used me white, and I used him 
dirt!’ The idea preyed upon him and set him 
picking at the sweater on his back. Then he 
cried, ‘Soft!’ But the word came without 
conviction or force. He climbed up, up, up, 
until from the gray ledge of rock he could 
look far out over the rolling forest and the 
silver lakes. He went down, down, down, 
until he was once more in the swampy low- 
land, and all the time he fought a battle 
with himself. 

He climbed a long ridge and stood motion- 
less among the beeches. The air was still and 
warm; the leaves were pushing out; the fern 
fronds were uncurling slowly. “He treated 
me like | was a man,” James Duby muttered. 
“Ill take him back his money! I'll put it in 
his safe. Then Pll go away.” 

James Duby paused. A sudden fear that 
the two men might catch him before he 
could carry out his good resolution assailed 
him and filled him with terror. The fear grew 
on him until he became sick with dread. 
The road was below him. “I mustn’t let 
them git me,” he wailed; “I’ll go back like 
t came! I'll go back—I’ll go back!” 

He turned back into the short cut, stum- 
bling in his haste, tripped over a root and 
tumbled headlong. He heard voices and 
gathered himself together. Two men_ were 
sitting on a log beside the road. James Duby 
had been away from Abol country a long 
time and he had miscalculated the amount 
saved by the short cut. He was about to fall 
into the hands of his pursuers. 

“They mustn’t git me!” he sobbed. 
“They'll never believe me! I was goin’ back! 
L was, I was, I was!’ 

Running like a fox, he dived through the 
underbrush, scaled ‘“blowdowns,” swung 
round in a long curve and then cut back 
sharply. Behind him he heard loud shouts, 
the crash of brush and the thud of running 
feet. 

“They mustn’t git me! They mustn’t git 
me!” he sobbed. “1 was goin’ to be square. 
But they won’t believe it!” 

‘Tears started from his eyes as he ran. He 
rolled into a ravine, doubled, clambered over 
the ledges, topped the hill and ran straight 
down the long ridge. He no longer heard 
steps. He ran and ran and ran till sharp pains 
pierced his shoulders and dull aches seized 
his legs. 

At last he fell exhausted and lay on the 
ground among the cedars. It was a wet place, 
full of tangled tree trunks and long dark 
moss. The woods were silent; the two men 
did not appear. 

After a time the old man got up. “I don’t 
care,” he whimpered; “they used me dirt; 
Lain’t goin’ to take it back arter all. Pll keep 
it—serve ’em right!” 

The old man raised his eyes, and instantly 
his heart leaped. His hand trembled; his 
breath came and went. There on the hillside 
above him, sitting on a log, was Donald 
MacLaren. 

“We-ell,” said MacLaren grimly. 

James Duby gulped and stepped slowly 
back. “Wh-what are y-you g-goin’ to d-do?” 
he stummered., 

“Pye got you, old man! What am I going 
to do?” MacLaren looked off at the blue 
peaks beyond the broad valley; they were 
peaceful and far away. “What am I going to 
do?” MacLaren looked again at the old 
criminal in front of him and smiled, but his 
eyes were stern. “You old reprobate, I could 
break every bone in your lean body; I could 
land you behind the bars for a year of hard 
labor; I could do all that and more. What am 
| going to do? Where’s that money?” 

The old man clutched at his sweater. It 
Was not there! He felt again with frantic 
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haste. Yes, it was gone. For a moment he 
could not speak. With the return of his voice 
he stammered, “‘I—I’ve lost it!’’ 

MacLaren seized him and searched him 
and was convinced that he had spoken the 
truth. “What am I going to do?” MacLaren 
cried again and laughed hoarsely. “Nothing! 
You’re too low down to be beaten up!”’ He 
pushed the old man back on the moss and 
went off up the hill. 

James Duby watched him out of sight. He 
was about to set off when his eye fell on a 
little green bundle on the moss where he had 
been lying when MacLaren had found him. 
It was the money! He laughed aloud and 
picked it up. ““He’s gone, and I’ve got it!’ he 
cried. Then his face sobered. “But he didn’t 
do nothin’—not a single thing!” 

James Duby’s whole theory of life was 
shaken. For a long, long time he stood there, 
fingering the bills. By and by he got away 
from the place and went through the woods 
toward MacLaren’s camp. Still he fingered 
the bills. “It’s his money,” he said to him- 
self, “and he didn’t do nothin’! I was too 
low-down mean!” 

James Duby was weary and empty when 
he rested again on the hillside above the 
camp. 

The sky was overcast, and it had begun 
to rain. Evening already had fallen in the 





HE great day had come. Madge 

spent most of the morning at the 

Arts Club Hall on the top of a 

stepladder, festooning smilax 

round the Corinthian pillars. 

The afternoon she spent watching the clock, 

and by half past six she was so excited that 

to Katie’s distress she could hardly eat her 

dinner. At half past seven she was putting 
on the dress with Katie’s assistance. 

“My word, Miss Madge, you look just 
like a fashion plate!” Katie exclaimed, 
struggling with her worn fingers to fit snaps 
and hooks into their places. 

The doorbell rang, and Katie abandoned 
her to lumber downstairs. She returned 
beaming. 

“Tt’s Mr. Charles in a new overcoat, 
if you please, and Rover jumped up with 
his muddy paws.” Katie bubbled over in 
a laugh. “I don’t think he liked it, and 
he’s sent these with his compliments.” 

“Oh, I feel almost grown up, Katie!” 
Madge cried, clasping the little bundle in its 
crisp tissue paper. She tore off the wrapping 
with eager fingers. There was a card slipped 
in. “To go with your dress,” it said. Irish 
Elegance rosebuds! 

“But Charles is thinking of—the old 
dress!” cried Madge in dismay. 

With a countenance of woe she held the 
fragrant cluster against her new frock. 
“Why, they’re awful with this! The colors 
just scream at each other! What’ll I say to 
Charles, Katie? I can’t wear them!” 

“The poor kid,” Katie said sympathet- 
ically, meaning Charles downstairs. 

Charles grinned as naturally as he found 
humanly possible when Madge told him of 
the catastrophe. ‘Well, chuck ’em then, 
Mugs,” he said with affected nonchalance. 
Seeing her swathed in her cloak and scarf, 
he had as yet had no glimpse of her finery, 
else the familiar ‘‘Mugs’’ would have died 
on his lips. 

Music floated entrancingly from the Arts 
Club Hall as they approached. 

“T do hope you’ll like my dress, Charles,” 
Madge said. 
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wilderness. By and by when he saw the 
lights go out in the mist one by one he crept 
cautiously down to the cabin, pushed open 
the door and, entering, knelt by the safe 
exactly as he had knelt the night before. 

“T’ll put it back,” he whispered. “T’ll put 
it back, and then I’ll go away. He was square. 
I won’t so much as steal bread; I'll go away 
empty, just so I get away ’thout bein’ 
catched!”’ 

The tumblers clicked, and the door of the 
safe opened. The old man’s hand fumbled at 
his breast, and then, leaving the roll of bills, 
he stole out toward the open door. At that 
instant his heart jumped, and his breath 
caught in his throat. He had heard the sound 
of a footstep. The door was thrown wide 
with a loud bang, and a cold, stern voice 
that struck the old man to the heart cried, 
“Who’s there?” 

A match sputtered and flared. ‘‘We-e-ll!” 
Donald MacLaren stood in the doorway and 
looked at James Duby. ‘‘We-e-ll! Come back 
for more, have you?’ Donald MacLaren’s 
gaunt frame filled the narrow exit. 

For a moment the old man _ cowered 
dumbly; his eyes dropped, and his hand 
shook. Then he threw back his head. He 
stood up and faced Donald MacLaren with- 
out flinching, and his words seemed to come 
from the James Duby of forty years before. 


“Oh, any old dress goes 
with fi harles replied dis- 
appointingly. 

gory her head. 
“Wait till you see, Charles,” 
she said. “I’ve got a dress that 
is a dress!” 

“That one you used to wear 
was a peach!” he said with 
unexpected enthusiasm. 

“Ye gods!” said Charles 
when Madge appeared on the 
floor in her glory. 

The crowd of girls and boys 
fell back a little as the vision 
swayed towards them, fan in 
hand, ruffles floating. There 
was a buzz of comment, and a 
chaperone raised her lorgnette 
to look at “Dick Carroll’s little 
girl.” The lady was Mrs. 
Barker, Vivienne’s mother. 

“Why, that frock must have 
cost a fortune!”’ she remarked 
to her neighbor. “Has Dick come into a 
legacy?” 

“No,” was the reply; “his office boy’s aunt 
is my cook’s niece’s husband’s mother, and 
cook tells me that Mr. Carroll’s affairs are 
muddled!” 

The music began, the groups dissolved 
into couples. Charles felt terribly young; 
the little girl Madge, who was such fun, 
seemed to have disappeared, and in her 
place stood a_ self-conscious pee lady. 
His hands seemed to him like the paws of a 
bear; his feet would get clumsily in the way 
of those silver slippers. 

“T can’t dance tonight, Madge,’’ he said 
suddenly and bluntly. ‘“Let’s sit it out. I 
think I’m getting a cold or something,’ he 
added feebly. His face was dull purple, and 
every freckle stood out on his nose. 

Madge sat beside him with her chin up in 
dignified silence. 

. “What’s that heathen feather duster?” 
he exclaimed, unimpressed, as Madge un- 
furled the plumed fan. 

“Vivienne has one too,” replied Madge in 
her own defense, and her eyes searched the 
big room. 

Vivienne was there in a corner, laughing 
with Jerry, but where was the fan? And the 
new dress? 

Vivienne saw Madge at the same instant 
and swept and slid across the gleaming floor 
in her free way. “Oh, Madge, let’s see your 
dress!’’ she cried. She dragged Madge to her 
feet. “Why, it’s lovely!” : 

“T thought you were going to have a new 
dress too,” Madge faltered. 

“Oh, I sent it back to Swan’s,” Vivienne 
said. “You can have a much better time in 
an old dress.”’ 

“But your fan?” 

“Tt seemed so silly when I got home,” 
replied Vivienne. “I only took it ‘out on 
approval.” 

Madge looked round the room, suddenly 
self-conscious. She was overdressed and out 
of place. She couldn’t have been more 
miserable had she been in rags! She was 
unique; they were all staring; the boys 
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“T ain’t!”’ he cried. “You've used me right, 
and I’ve found your money and brought it 
back. I’ve brought every cent; I'll not take 
even what’s coming to me. I'll not eat till I 
reach the Landing, and then I'll pay for it!” 

MacLaren smiled. “Jim Duby,” he said, 
calling the old man by his name for the first 
time in forty years, “go into the cookroom 
and eat; then go to the bunk room and sleep. 
Sleep all day tomorrow. On Wednesday the 
boys’ll go out on the drive!” 

“What?” 

“Wednesday the boys go out on the 
drive.” 

“Wh-what?” Still the old man did not 
understand. 

‘And you'll go with them.” 

The bleared old eyes brightened. “T’ll do 
it!’ The new, old James Duby spoke the 
words with a strange decision. 

MacLaren was a wise man. The two others 
were the only souls in camp who knew the 
history of those two days, and they never 
told. James Duby stayed with MacLaren 
three years and then went down to Logan’s 
Landing and did such work as could be 
found for a man of his advanced age until in 
the course of time he died. A hundred river 
men were at his funeral. They called him 
square—which was the tribute that he had 
most desired. 


By Elizabeth Howard Atkins sa 


In Two Parts-Part Two. 


were laughing, perhaps at her! She felt like 
weeping behind the foolish little fan! 
Vivienne had departed, and Charles was 
sitting silent at Madge’s side. The music 
began again. 

‘This is Jerry’s dance,” said Madge, con- 
sulting the card that dangled at her wrist. 

Charles rose and bowed formally. 

But where was Jerry? Madge waited in 
her chair, with her flounces billowing about 
her like the petals of some enormous flower. 
Couples rose gayly on either side of her and 

lided away to the stirring, slightly mourn- 
ul strains of the orchestra. 

“T shall ery if that saxophone doesn’t 
stop!’ Madge thought in a panic. “I never 
knew dance music was so sad!’ 

More chairs were vacated. Why, she was 
the only person left sitting there! Empty 
chairs—miles of them! It wasn’t to be borne! 
She rose and threaded her way through the 
margin of dancers at the end of the long 
room toward the group of chaperones. 
Where was Jerry? She had seen him sitting 
beside Vivienne a moment before, per- 
spiring in his high collar. She sat down. The 
school wallflower, a plain disagreeable girl 
with adenoids, took a chair beside her; they 
were fellow beings in distress. 

“Tt’s awful the way they cut dances!” 
said the plain wallflower. “I’m going to 
speak to the principal about it! You’ve got 
a new dress—I think it’s perfectly lovely! 
It’s the only new dress here—except mine.” 

Madge looked at her friend’s dress, feebly 
murmured a few words of admiration and 
then gazed round the big room. Why, so it 
was. The wallflowers were the only girls who 
were dressed up! 

The other wallflower’s voice was mur- 
muring in her ear, “I said to mamma, ‘I 
must have a new dress,’ and mamma said, 
‘I wish I could get you a new disposition 
too, Eileen!’ I suppose it is the disposition 
that makes people like you, and not what 
you wear—or whether your nose turns up 
on the end. But you’ve got the disposition 
and the clothes, and your nose is nice and 
straight. I don’t understand—why, you're 
crying!’’ Kileen broke off. 

Yes, Madge was crying, but she sur- 
reptitiously wiped her tears away behind 
the toy fan (it was of some use after all) and 
braced up. ‘No, it certainly isn’t clothes 
that make girls popular, Eileen,’ she said. 
“I’m beginning to think they scare people!’ 

That was a little too subtle for her com- 
panion, who blinked her small eyes with 
astonishment. “Scare them?” she said. 

“Yes,” Madge replied vehemently. 
“Charles is afraid of me—and now Jerry. 
Boys I’ve known all my life! They think I’m 
grown up and silly. You see, Eileen, we’ve 
got years and years to be grown up in, and 
we’re not little girls very long—” 

“No, we aren’t,” agreed Kileen medita- 
tively. 

The music had ceased; couples fluttered to 
their chairs or stood talking and laughing in 
animated groups. Charles appeared, with 
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his lank hair hanging distraught in Byronic 
fashion upon his brow. When he saw Madge 
» dutifully advanced, though with lagging 


eet. 

“Charles, you dance the next with 
Eileen,’ Madge said. “I’m going to get my 
cloak. We’re going home.” 

“What’s the big idea? Don’t you feel 
well!’ Charles asked, but his face brightened 
in spite of a noble effort to conceal the relief 
that surged in his soul. 

Suddenly Madge became herself. She 
stamped her expensive foot in its elegant 
silver slipper. “I hate this dress, Charles!” 
she said. “I feel like the old woman,—you 
know,—they cut her petticoats round about 
—and—well, this isn’t me really—”’ 

“You ought to say ‘I,’” said Eileen with 
the lack of tact for which she was famous 
and planted her feet squarely and anxiously 
at attention for the first strains of the music. 

It had been a miserable evening, and 
Charles’s silent escort home finished it off. 
He whistled a little, out of tune, and re- 
garded the stars with the ardor of an 
astronomer. He had been hurt about the 
roses no doubt, for he had spent the last of 
his week’s allowance on them—the first 
flowers he had ever bought for a girl. 

On the porch they shook hands with 
formality. The hall door shut; Madge flung 
herself on the sofa in the dim room where the 
embers of a wood fire flickered on the hearth 
and in the midst of a confusion of ruffles 
wept with abandon. It had all been a failure, 
—the dress, the party,—and Charles had 
been incomprehensible. No, she couldn’t 
blame him; there were his roses; Katie had 
put them into a vase on the table. But most 
of all there was father—and the bill at 
Swan’s! 

As she sat up, wiping her tears after the 
storm, she heard a key in the lock; the door 
opened, and in walked her father. “Why, he 
looks older!” The thought flashed through 
Madge’s brain as she ran to him and kissed 
him. “I didn’t expect you till tomorrow,” 
she said. 

“There wasn’t anything more to stay for,” 
he replied in a peculiar way. 

Then he put his glasses on straighter and 
held his slightly rumpled daughter at arm’s 
length. “So this is the dress!” he said with 
an odd smile. 

“You don’t like it,” Madge exclaimed, 
interpreting the smile. 

“Not so fast! Let me look you over.” 

“Tt’s no use. You don’t like it!” Madge 
cried. “And, what’s worse, I don’t either!” 

“What’s worse?” inquired Mr. Carroll 
genially. “What’s better, impet! I’m glad 
you don’t like it! It’s a horrid dress, if you 
ask. me, with ‘Vanity Vogue’ and Miss 
Crisp written all over it. It doesn’t look a bit 
like my girl.” 

And then Madge cried against his coat. 
With perfect understanding he let her c 
for five minutes by the clock on the mantel. 
Then he said, meaning to comfort her, 
“It only cost sixty dollars, child—sixty 
dollars well spent to learn wisdom—” and 
couldn’t understand why she cried harder 
than ever. 

The next morning when Madge came 
down in a crisp gingham dress and sat 
behind the coffee pot her father, who had 
always made her his confidante, told her of 
the business down south. It had failed, and 
he had lost several thousand dollars. It was 
even worse than that; he owed money,—not 
a great deal, about two thousand dollars,— 
but he should have to take out a loan at the 
bank to carry him until the end of the year. 

“T am glad that your dress is paid for, 
for I’ll be short of funds for some time,” he 
said. “We must be very economical now, 
Madge, darling, and save in every way 
possible. There is one thing I am glad of, we 
have no outstanding bills.” 

As he spread marmalade on his toast he 
didn’t see the look of dismay on poor 
Madge’s face. 

“Oh, I ought to tell him,”’ Madge said to 
herself, watching him as he walked down the 
path, turning to look and wave as he always 
did before shutting the gate in the hedge. 
“But he has so much to worry him—how 
ean I!” 

The dress, the hateful dress, hanging up 
there in the closet—how she loathed it! 

“ll tell him tonight at dinner, I really 
will,” she thought. ‘‘No,” she clenched her 
hands into two tight little fists,—‘‘I must 
pay that bill myself! I mustn’t let father 
know how foolish and selfish I’ve been.” 

That night father brought old Dr. 
McCray to dinner, and Madge in the old 
dress with Charles’s roses tucked into the 
girdle at her waist had no chance to tell her 
father. As she helped him to the dessert she 
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imagined herself whispering in his ear, “I 
owe Swan’s sixty-two dollars and ninety 
cents.” 

“After Dr. McCray goes I shall tell him,” 
she said to herself, sitting later in her 
— corner by the fire on the little fender 
stool. 

The talk of the two men seemed to drone 
on and on past her ears while she twisted 
and turned in her distracted mind the 
painful subject. 

“Madge, darling!’ father was speaking 
to her. 

She jumped. “Oh, yes, father.” 

“You're falling asleep with your eyes 
open! I’m going to send you to bed.” 

“T’m not sleepy, father, really,”’ protested 
Madge. But there was no use arguing. Dr. 
McCray always stayed for hours. She kissed 
her father good night. 

The next morning father was so silent and 
dismal that she couldn’t tell him. And that 


father,” she said by way of opening up the 
conversation in channels that would lead up 
to the great confession. 

Mr. Carroll hesitated a perceptible mo- 
ment, but he had always been frank with 
Madge, treating her more like a woman than 
a little girl. “No,” he said, “I couldn’t get 
3+ 7? 


“Couldn’t!”’ Madge exclaimed. 

“No; that is, not from Mr. Barker,” said 
her father. 

“But why?” Madge asked. 

“Shall I really tell you the strange reason, 
Madge?” father asked with some of his old 
cheerfulness. “It was the dress!” 

“The dress! But how could the dress have 
anything to do with Mr. Barker’s not 
making the loan, father?” she cried, and her 
heart sank with apprehension. 

“Well, you see it’s this way,” father 
explained. “Barker was frank with me. We 
are old friends and scrapped our way 
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evening she couldn’t because he was so 
cheerful! The longer she put off telling him 
the more difficult it seemed, and finally she 
resolved, “I won’t tell him at all. I'll save 
the money out of the housekeeping. Lamb 
stew and carrots are wholesome, and there’s 
a sort of pudding you make out of corn- 
meal—” Her thoughts wandered off in 
vague economies. 

And then Aunt Florence and Uncle 
George came to visit, and she couldn’t 
economize, since Aunt Florence must have 
two sorts of vegetables, peas and asparagus 
preferred, for the vitamines, every meal, an 
Uncle George liked large roasts of beef and 
chicken & la Maryland and decidedly looked 
down his nose at lamb stew and such. And 
Madge knew they mustn’t be offended. It 
was Katie that had brought her up in that 
tradition—Katie, so worldly wise and gently 
cynical, 

“Tt’s this way, you see, darlin’,” said 
Katie. ““They’ve got lots and lots of money, 
and they can’t live forever, being nearly 
eighty now, and your father—that’s their 
nephew Dick—is the sole and only heir to 
the large estate what a king himself wouldn’t 
sniff at. But laugh at your Uncle George’s 
necktie once more and you'll see, Miss 
Madge, darlin’! It’ll all go for a bronze 
memorial fountain instead of to your 
father!” 

As Madge watched Aunt Florence and 
Uncle George at their meals or heard Aunt 
Florence complain of the cold in California 
—which meant that she, Madge, had to put 
more logs on the fire—or sighed over Uncle 
George’s habit of having all the electric 
lights turned on at once her heart grew 


heavy. 

“Well, I’ll have to tell father,” she decided 
firmly one evening. 

He was sitting a the fire in the long low 
chair, looking neither dismal nor cheerful 
this time! yom» slipped her hand into his 
and leaned her head against his knee as she 
took her familiar place on the fender stool 
at his feet. Aunt Florence and Uncle George 
were upstairs. 

“IT suppose you’ve secured the loan, 


tell you something” 


through school together. It seems Vivienne 
came home from the party last week and 
told her father about your dress—she could 

ess, she said, how much it cost—and your 
an and your slippers. Of course she exag- 
gerated, as she always does, and didn’t 
know the whole outfit cost a mere sixty 
dollars. So it seems that Barker has a sort 
of idea that I’ve been rigging you out like 
the Queen of Sheba, and he said if I could 
buy such and such for you I could hardly be 
in need of money. His remarks of course did 
both fn and me an injustice, Mugs, but 
your dress prevented my obtaining the loan, 
and that’s the moral of the story.” 

At that moment Uncle George strolled in, 
rubbed his hands expressively and com- 
plained that the fire was low, and father 
obligingly cast on several oak logs worth 
seven and a half cents apiece, according to a 
calculation Madge had made in one of her 
feverishly economical moments. 

“Y’'m not going to tell father at all,” 
Madge said to herself as she gazed into the 
fire, which now was blazing and roaring up 
the chimney. Her cheeks burned. Was it 
from the fire or from the turmoil in her 
mind? 

She got up from the fender stool, kissed 
her father silently, said good night to Uncle 
George, who was basking before the fire like 
a salamander, and slipped off to bed. 

The next morning Madge overheard a 
conversation she hadn’t meant to hear. 
Into the dining room, where she was 
watering the ferns in the window, Uncle 
George’s voice had floated reassuringly. 

“She’s a dear little girl!” 

He was so benevolent, good Uncle George, 
even if he was peculiar in his neckties. 

But Aunt Florence’s brisk voice carried 
clearly through the curtains: “‘‘Dear!’ V: 
dear, I should say! Extremely expensive, if 
you ask me! You. never saw 
that dress upstairs in her closet!” 
And then, following the train of 
thought: “I have telegraphed 
home to Pettingill & Baynes for 
a design for a bronze memorial 
fountain—” 
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“Oh, have you?” said Uncle George, and 
Madge returned to the kitchen, laughing to 
herself but half-dismayed at what she had 
overheard. 

Scarcely an hour later a brisk young man 
appeared at the front door and asked for 
“Miss Carroll.” 

“He might be a book agent, and then 
again he mightn’t,” said Katie in answer to 
Madge’s queries. “I’d not be makin’ a 
mistake leavin’ the Prince of Wales, if ’tis 
he, on the doormat,” she added; ‘‘so I just 
made him comfortable in the parlor.” 

“Miss Carroll?” The stranger rose as 
Madge entered hesitatingly. 

She nodded; something caught at her 
breath;.she couldn’t have spoken. She heard 
the words “statement—due.” Did she wish 
to pay it, or should he send it to her father? 
A white paper seemed to flutter from his 
outstretched hand to her trembling fingers. 
Concerned only with steadying her voice 
and the beating of her heart, she examined 
it minutely without seeing it. 

At last she heard herself speak: “‘I will be 
in in a few days.” 

The man bowed and looked at her as if 
he didn’t believe her. 

Five days afterward, since Miss Carroll 
had not appeared to settle her account, the 
same brisk young man called upon her 
father in his office. Mr. Carroll put on his 
spectacles and scowled over the fatal 
document. 

“There must be some mistake,” he said. 
“Charged by Miss Carroll—umm-m, well, 
Tl speak to my daughter tonight, and, if 
the statement is correct, then I shall settle 
the bill tomorrow. Come round about ten 
o'clock.” 

When the door had closed, Mr. Carroll 
leaned back in his chair and read again: 
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Something told him that there had been 
no mistake! “‘Poor little Madge!” he said to 
the photograph of that charming young per- 
son in its silver-mounted frame on his desk. 

That day Madge had been beside herself 
wondering how she could earn money 
enough to pay for the dress, which hung so 
accusingly in the closet of her room. She had 
not told her father of her indebtedness; now 
it seemed impossible to speak of it, since 
added to the burden of debt was the con- 
sciousness that she had hidden the real 
truth from him. 

But at the end of the long day as she 
heard the familiar click of the gate and 
saw her father coming down the long walk 
courage came to her, and a great love for him 
that “cast out fear.”” She left Uncle George 
and Aunt Florence huddling by the fire and 
ran out to meet him. 

“Father, I want to tell you something,” 
she said after she had kissed him. 

Her voice shook; she buried her face 
against his coat, but she told him every- 
thing. Then she cried a little—until Aunt 
Florence, tapping on the window pane, 
reminded her that it was rather chilly for 
prolonged confidences out of doors. 

Madge followed her father into the coat 
closet under the stairs. He took her chin 
between thumb and finger. “What a silly 
little girl you are! Should be spanked and 
sent to bed on bread and water?’ Then his 
eyes twinkled. “No, I have a better penance; 
you must wear the dress and the fan and the 
slippers every day for a week. How’s that for 
a cruel, revengeful parent?” And then he 

i her again among the coats and 
umbrellas. “I’m so glad you told me, dear,” 
he said gently. “That saved me from being 
an old-fashioned, cross-questioning parent.” 
_.“Then you knew?” Madge was aston- 


ished. 

“The bill was brought to the office,” 
answered father. “I’m not going to scold 
you, because you’ve suffered sufficiently, 
my dear, but it was a pretty expensive 
outfit, wasn’t it?” 

“Tl never want another dress!’ vowed 
Madge. 

“If that’s the way you feel,” father said 
teasingly, “then it may prove very inex- 
nsive—” 

“Tl never wear it again!” cried Madge 
almost fiercely, torn between 
tears and laughter. 

“Then think how it will last!” 
observed the incorrigible parent, 
drawing his daughter out of the 
coat closet and hugging her close. 

“There’s been a telegram for 
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you, Dick, since you left the office,” said 
Aunt Florence, Wi andering out into the hall 
with a yellow envelope in her hand. “The 
boy missed you and brought it here. I 
nearly opened it, thinking it was for me 
about that bronze memorial fountain we're 
—” She broke off abruptly at the expres- 
sion on her nephew’s face. 
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“What is it, father?” Madge exclaimed. 
“What has happened?” 

“Why, it seems the oil has come in down 
in Texas,” said father, hastily sitting down 
in the nearest chair and pulling out his 
handkerchief to mop his brow. “You can 
have six new dresses and a diamond 
tirara!’’ he said to Madge, who was stand- 


ing before him with her mouth open—that 
gawky trick of childhood she hadn’t out- 
own. 
ann f father,” cried Madge, “I’m so glad for 
you—but I ‘don’t want dresses ever! I hate 
dresses! I always shall!” 
And Uncle George and Aunt Florence 
looked at each other and nodded. 
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“She’s a wonderful, sensible little girl,”’ 
their glances said. 

That night when Aunt Florence was 
adjusting her curl papers she observed: 
“After all, George, it would have been 
stupid, a memorial drinking fountain, when 
there are so few horses and so many auto- 
mobiles!” 


GREAT AMERICAN ANIMALS By William I: Hornaday 


VL THE MOOSE GIANT °F ™ DEER FAMILY 


HE Deer Family of the world, 
as you may see it hanging upon 
the eastern wall of the zodlogi- 
cal hall of our National Col- 
lection of Heads and Horns, is 
a large and exceedingly varied 
family unit. Beside the regular 
round-horned deer species of 
Asia, Europe and the three 
Americas, it contains a bewildering array of 
caribou, the reindeer and the moose of 
northern Siberia, northern Europe and 
North America. 

The moose is by far the largest member of 
all the Deer Family. A large bull moose of 
the Maine woods, killed by Mr. W. L. Miller 
of Bangor weighed 1123 pounds. 

To my primitive mind a full-grown bull 
moose with his antlers on is just as odd and 
wonderful as any prehistoric monster that 
ever came down the pike from the past. 
Those antlers—and particularly the big ones 
from Alaska-—are not to be understood or 
believed until seen. I dare any man to de- 
scribe a pair in words so that a man from 
Mars could imagine them as they are. Their 
wonderful “palmation” is an enormous 
more-or-less basinlike expansion, studded 
— one edge with long points of solid bone. 

A big pair of Alaskan antlers with the dry 
and clean skull once weighed ninety-two 
pounds, and spread seventy-six inches. 
Those great twenty-inch-wide slabs of rough 
and rugged bone are nearly two inches thick, 
and I have seen palmations so cuplike that 
they would hold a gallon of water. I do not 
believe that any two men living could meas- 
ure a big pair of Alaskan moose antlers, in 
half > dozen dimensions, and get the same 
results. 


Ch 


A full-grown bull moose sometimes stands 
seven feet high at the shoulders, and at all 
times he has seven astounding points. They 
are: (1) his enormously tall and big legs; 
(2) his huge but short-coupled any (3) his 
lofty shoulder hump; (4) his huge head and 
“bell”; (5) his flabby, convoluted and far- 
ov erhanging nose; (6) his thatch of long, 
coarse and grasslike brown-black hair, some- 
times six inches long on the neck and shoul- 
ders; and (7) his indescribable shovel antlers, 
already mentioned. Under the throat hangs 
a ropelike strip of hair-covered skin a foot 
long, called a “‘bell.’”? The female moose has 
no antlers, and only one out of many pos- 
sesses a “‘bell.”’ 

Go the world all over if you like, and you 
will find nowhere a land animal so outlandish 
in form, so odd or so “out of drawing” as the 
moose. The giraffe is not in it beside him, 
even with his long neck and legs and his 
wonderful color scheme. 

The ancestors of the moose of North 
America came to us across the bridge of land 
that once joined Alaska to Asia. That is so 
sure and certain that it is not seriously open 
to doubt. From the Alaska end of the Great 
Bridge the moose immigrants spread east- 
ward as far as the Mackenzie River, south- 
ward to the head of Bristol Bay, to the 
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Alaskan Mountains, the Susitna River and 
the Kenai Peninsula. Beyond all that they 
went right on down the mainland of North 
America, populating the Rockies and the 
Coast Range to British Columbia, Alberta, 
Yukon Territory, eastern Oregon and Wash- 
ington, Idaho, western Montana and north- 
western Wyoming, there stopping a short 
distance south of the Yellowstone Park. In 
1922 careful counts and estimates made by 
the rangers of the United States Forest Serv- 
ice of the moose then living in the United 
States west of Maine yielded the following 
totals: Idaho, 367; Montana, 1142; Minne- 
sota, 1080; Wyoming, 1734. Total 4323. 

Jumping across the Canadian buffalo 
plains, they flourished from northern Mani- 
toba to northern Minnesota, and thence 
eastward throughout Ontario, Quebec, 
northern New York, Maine, Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick. In New York they 
came down to the Mohawk River, but that 
was their dead line. They could not live 
south of it, and they cannot do so today, 
even under the best conditions that modern 
game preserves and zodlogical parks can 
offer. No; I cannot tell you why; and I wish 
that I could. Today the only moose in the 
United States east of Minnesota are in 
Maine. 

I once owned an entire live moose. I 
achieved it on the north shore of Georgian 
Bay, Ontario, and when I bought it of a 
native—because I couldn’t resist it—it was 
the oddest and most unbelievable “pet” that 
our family had owned. Its little square, red- 
haired body stood up on four enormously 
tall and awkward stilts—even taller in pro- 
portion than the legs of an adult moose. The 
neck was so nearly absent that our little-girl 
moose had to kneel down in order to drink 
milk out of a pan placed on the ground; but 
re knew how to do it quickly and grace- 
fully. 

In their home country it is quite possible 
to rear a moose calf and maintain moose 
alive in captivity; but don’t you try it any 
farther south. Yes;'I know that there have 
been a few exceptions to this rule; but they 
have been painfully few, and they only prove 
the rule. The chief trouble is that the moose 
is a thorough-going browsing animal and not 
naturally a grass-feeder or a hay-eater. You 
can force him to eat alfalfa or clover hay 
until he dies; but that is all. He loves to eat 
small twigs, leaves, lily bulbs and moss of 
large dimensions, and food of those kinds 
which ‘suit him is difficult to select and to 
serve throughout the year. 

In the charming forest ponds and lakelets 
and river margins of New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, Maine, and southeastern Canada the 
moose love in summer to wade and dive for 
lily bulbs and stems. Many a camera fiend 
has caught and “shot,” painlessly, many a 
moose because of that habit; and some of the 
ugliest wild-animal pictures ever taken on 
this earth have been of cow moose that, dis- 
turbed while feeding, are fleeing shoreward. 
In the short-haired season a wet cow moose 
is not a thing of beauty, but on the “movie” 
screen she always raises a laugh. 

The trees the twigs of which are best be- 
loved by browsing moose are the birch, hem- 


lock, spruce, alder, aspen willow and maple. 
Naturally i in procuring twig food the tall and 
capable moose browses first upon bushes, 
and then upon the tree branches that he can 
reach. When the visible supply of reachable 
food has been consumed the moose proceeds 
to bring down coveted saplings by marching 
astride of them and “riding them down’’ to 
the ground. That is shown in the mounted 
group in the United States National Museum 
at Washington. 

During the deep snows of winter a number 
of moose often live close together in a forest 
containing food, and through their moving 
about in a smail area the snow is trodden 
down until they form what is called a ‘‘moose 


yard 


The wild moose displays much of what we 
are wont to call “character.” I am inclined 
to the belief that the individual moose mani- 
fests more original thought than any other 
American member of the Deer Family. In 
the fall season when the new antlers are 
fully grown and free from velvet the big bull 
moose is always ready to be “called.” In 
calling for a mate the forlorn female moose 
utters a long and resonant bawl that goes 
pealing far and wide through the forest or 
across lake waters, rising and falling in great 
waves and ending in two or three alluring 
grunts. With a birch bark megaphone the 
native backwoods guide easily imitates this 
call. If there is a big bull within hearing, he 
answers and starts straight for the lure. The 
call is repeated as he comes, to guide his 
erring steps, until finally he approaches 
within easy range of the hunter’s more-or- 
less trusty rifle. Sometimes the moose ad- 
vances to such close quarters that the hunter 
finds himself in danger of being either run 
over by accident or actually charged. Ethi- 
ap it is an unfair way to kill a moose; but 

ense forests moose calling is sometimes 
the only way in which to find “a big bull” 
before the sportsman’s last day of grace 
expires. 

The moose of the thinly timbered regions 
of Canada sometimes adopt a form of genu- 
ine strategy that betokens reasoning of no 
mean order. A moose that is pursued by a 
tireless hunter and knows it sometimes 
swings off to the leeward side of his trail, 
describes a wide semicircle rearwards and 
then lies down in concealment near his own 
trail in a position to get the man-scent of his 
pursuer down the wind. When he gets it he 
rises and steals away in a new direction, thus 
gaining about two miles or more with but 
little effort. 

Like many other members of the Deer 
Family, full-grown-bull moose often fight for 
herd leadership in the fall when their antlers 
are‘new and all moose are feeling well fed and 
prosperous. The great majority of those 
combats end without serious damage to 
either antagonist, but in perhaps one fight 
out of every thousand the two pairs of antlers 
become interlocked and cannot be seperated 
by the fighters. A moose can drive forward 
with a push of a thousand pounds or more, 
but he can pull back with a pull of only two 
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or three hundred pounds; and so the two of 
them die miserably, unless some Indian dis- 
covers them and mercifully ends their 
blasted lives with two bullets. Our National 
horn collection contains two sets of inter- 
locked moose antlers. 

Naturally the sport of moose hunting has 
attracted a large total of big-game sports- 
men, some of whom have hunted not wisely 
but too often. In view of the wonderful zo- 
ological character of this animal I do not like 

to have any friend of mine tell me that he 

a ne moose hunting eight or ten times 
and killed that number of bulls. 

One or two of those great beasts should 
be quite enough for any sportsman who is 
not collecting a group for a large museum 
that will actually mount and display his 
victims. How is it that a humane man can 
find pleasure in killing the same species over 
and over again until his friends are bored to 
death by hearing of his exploits? Even the 
successful big-game shooter should “have 
a heart’”’ and learn what it means to have 
enough. 

Gules to the creature’s great size and to 
the long ranges of the modern high-power 
rifles any amateur can go out with a fine 
guide and kill a moose. Owing to com slaugh- 
ter it is possible for hunters to kill all the 
moose in any given locality in quick time. 
In the open country of Alaska, Yukon Terri- 
tory and the Cassiar Mountains moose can 

seen afar, and without strict protection 
they could in those countries be quickly ex- 
terminated. The Kenai Peninsula is the 
dark-and-bloody ground of the giant Alas- 
kan moose. In spite of governmental protec- 
tion trustworthy reports came in 1922 that 
on the Kenai about three hundred cow moose 
were openly slaughtered, totally contrary to 
law, and that the comatose game warden 
inhabiting a store in Anchorage, who was 
paid by the United States government to 
enforce the game laws of Alaska, did virtu- 
ally nothing to prevent either the slaughter 
of the animals or the sale of their meat. In 
justice to the government it should be added 
that that warden is now out of the warden 


business. 


In northern Minnesota until recently each 
hunting season saw the killing of more than 
three hundred moose according to the law. 
I have a photograph of eleven bulls lying on 
eleven trucks in the railway station at Minn- 
eapolis. But the slaughter of 1922 was the 
finish of all moose killing in Minnesota. Mr. 
Donald Hough put the situation before the 
legislature so aay that in 1923 a law was 
passed stopping all moose hunting in that 
state for a term of years. 

In some of the moose regions of Quebec 
the large bulls have been killed off so thor- 
oughly that only cows and young bulls are 
visible. In New Brunswick cow moose are 
now plentiful, but there are barely enough 
big bulls to afford good hunting. That prov- 
ince has been very successful in preserving 
its s upply of moose on a continuing basis to 
afford good hunting. In Maine the supply 
of moose ran so low that there is now an 
absolute close season, which holds good 
until 1925. 

In 1921 the State of Wyoming issued 
fifty licenses for the killing of moose immedi- 

ately south of the Yellowstone Park; and 
there are those who think that the result was 
disastrous to the stock of moose rightly be- 
longing in the park. 

There are today many moose in Alaska, in 

” of the slaughter for the markets along 

e line of the Alaska Central Railway, 
along the Kuskokwim River for the mining 
camps and on the Kenai Peninsula. Along 
the Yukon River the scarcity of salmon, 
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due to unwise overfishing by the canning 
industries, has starved out many of the river 
Indians and driven them back into the 
mountains to subsist on game. It is said that 
as they move from place to place they “clean 
up” the moose and mountain sheep as they 
go and leave lifeless wastes behind them. 






PRING had come, and the cam- 
pus at old Bittersweet College 
was slowly putting on the gay 
livery that, according to all 
loyal Bittersweet men, makes 
it quite the most beautiful in 
America. The maples and 
beeches already had draped themselves in 

veils of green lace; the grass between the 

ancient ivy-garnished buildings had spread 
its waving, shimmering green as if each little 
blade were a sliver of emerald; and here and 
there, dark and scintillating in the golden 
light, shone the evergreens for which the 
campus is particularly famous—clumps 

of dainty hemlocks, sturdy little spruces, 

drooping junipers and the green caps of 

the freshmen. 
Yes, spring had come, and with its 
coming Stag Hunt’s fancy had turned to 

a new way of eking out his meagre supply 

of pocket money. He had made a visit to 

the village florist, and before he came 

away the florist had agreed to pay for 
certain wild flowers that Stag might 
fetch him. 

Thus far Stag had earned just enough 
to convince him that ‘“‘there’s money in 


. flowers,” and he had almost decided to 


rig up a small conservatory in one corner 
of his room. He wasn’t sure just how he 
should do it, but the idea was good. For, 
if you had a conservatory, you could 
keep a small supply of flowers on hand 
and thus sell direct and at considerable 
profit to fellows—and there were many 
of them—who believed that flowers are 
more personal than chocolates and that 
therefore girls of the right sort prefer 
them. Stag had figured the thing out 
carefully even to the ten-inch sign that 
he would have printed on his window, 
so that everyone who crossed the campus 
could read: ‘“‘Hunt the Florist.” 

But along with spring and the turn of 
Stag’s fancy had come two other ideas, and 
one of them was out of keeping with the 
season and a bit distressing. Stag felt that 
Hortense Claire, “the only girl,” had been 
acting—well, rather cool of late. It seemed 
that every time he asked her to take a walk, 
O dear, she was so tired! The other idea had 
come as a result of that unfortunate cir- 
cumstance. Stag, though he had never run a 
race in his life, had decided to enter the 
annual interclass cross-country run and win 
first place. In a limited way his reasoning 
was shrewd and doubtless correct; no girl 
like Hortense could possibly act cool toward 
a fellow after he had won that exciting and 
important event. 

“Greetings, Stag!’ said Clam Baker as 
Stag entered the room out of breath. ““Who’s 
been chasing you?” 

“Nobody,” replied Stag. “I—I’ve been 
practicing for the cross-country. I’m in 
awfully good condition, Clam.” 

“Glad to hear it. Too bad you can’t win 
first place, though.” 

“Why can’t 1?” Stag demanded. 

“Because I’m going to win it,’’ was the 
modest reply. “I’ve already promised the 
medal to Mary Cary.” 

And no statesman discussing the division 
of an enemy country could have spoken with 
more calm assurance. 

Fortunately Stag had not promised the 
medal to Hortense, though if he won it would 
dangle from Hortense’s pretty throat just as 
soon as he had had his picture taken. 

“Been over the course?” inquired Clam. 

“Not yet.” 

“Better do it, Stag; otherwise you won’t 
even finish second.” 


THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


It is to be regretted by the millions of 
Americans who cannot see live moose in 
their haunts that this species cannot live and 
thrive in captivity like all the other hoofed 
animals of Africa and Asia. Temporary suc- 
cesses with moose have been recorded in 
the Cincinnati Zodlogical Gardens and in 


Golden Gate Park, California. It behooves 
all our American museums to provide them- 
selves with large habitat groups of moose 
while it is — to procure the specimens 
for them, for that vanishing species will by 
no means last forevermore on this gun- 
cursed continent. 
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Stag made no reply; he adn’ $y Russell Gordon Carter 


care to argue with Clam. Anyway 

actions are more eloquent than 

words, and on the day of the race Clam 
should have his answer. 

During the next few days when Stag was 
not practicing for the race or gathering 
wild flowers for the florist he thought of the 
conservatory that he was to build; from a 
magazine he had learned just how to go 
about it. A few nails, a few boards and some 
glass and putty were all you needed; you 
could get those things for less than ten 
dollars. In another week he hoped to have 
enough money. 

“Been over the course yet?” inquired 
Clam at breakfast on the day of the race. 

“Part of it,” replied Stag. “I’m in such 
good condition, though, I’m sure I can do 
five miles easily.” 

“All right,” said Clam; “follow me and 
you won’t get lost.” 

Stag sniffed. As if a fellow could get lost in 
arace! 

At half past two the competitors, some 


Impulsively he extended the 
hand that held the violets 


fifty of them, lined up in front of the ad- 
ministration building. The campus and the 
road were crowded with spectators. Hortense 
was there; Mary Cary was there. Indeed 
almost all the girls from the village were 
there, each secretly hoping to win the medal. 

Stag had drawn a good position in the 
first line. He dug two holes for his feet and 
then waited impatiently for the gun. Had 
he looked at Hortense he would have got a 
sweet, encouraging smile for his pains, but 
he couldn’t trust himself to look anywhere 
except straight ahead. 

In a loud voice big Rex, the coach, re- 
peated the rules of the contest. The runners 
were to follow the road for two hundred 
yards and then swing into the open country 
to the left. White stakes had been placed at 
varying distances along the course, and all a 
fellow had to do was to follow them. Officials 
at the aqueduct and at West Bridge would 
check them off. The course was roughly 
circular, and the finish line was on the road 
in front of the administration building. 

“Now take your marks! Get set!’ Bang! 

From a racing start Stag was off like a 
rabbit. His new white running pants—with 
Stag inside them of course—flashed down 
the road, and behind him, like so many 
hounds, came the others. Clam was last. 
If the race had ended at the two hundred 
yard mark, Hortense would have won the 
medal and Mary would probably have 
cried herself to sleep that night, but there 
were still some five miles to go. 

Stag left the road well in the lead, and his 
short legs took him swiftly up the first hill. 
He was determined not only to win but to 
set a record for the course that no one should 
ever equal! Stag had hitched his wagon to a 
comet. 

That cross-country course is, by the way, 


one of the best in the world; many an old 
Bittersweet distance man has said so. There 
are ditches to wade, stone walls and fences 
to climb, swamps to wallow through, woods 
and thickets to penetrate and rocky hills to 
scale and scramble down as best you may. 
On such a course the ideal runner would be a 
creature that was part muskrat, part 
antelope, part bird and part monkey. And 
Stag, who was conspicuous neither at 
swimming nor running nor flying nor climb- 
ing, was sure he was going to win first place! 

Still Stag had a stout heart, and he man- 
aged to cling doggedly to his lead. Following 
the stakes through thickets and swamps 
up hill and down dale, he reached the 
aqueduct and the checkers at the mile and a 
half mark. 

“Great stuff, Stag!” shouted little Duke 
York as he checked Stag’s name. “Got to 
hand it to us little fellows!” 

Stag turned and set sail toward West 





Bridge, but once out of sight of the checkers 
he slowed down; his breath was coming in 
labored gasps, and his legs felt as if they 
were of lead. Moreover, his eyes were 
blurred; things weren’t distinct. Still he 
continued to run. He climbed a stone wall, 
pushed through a dense growth of ever- 
greens and with set face struggled up a hill; 
at the top in a tangled thicket he stopped. 
He had a stitch in his side and could go no 
farther for the present. He flopped on the 
cool ground and lay there, panting. 

After several minutes he got to his feet 
and glanced anxiously back down the hill; 
to his satisfaction the others were not in 
sight. He waited a while longer and then 
started to run, but the stitch was still with 
him, and he slowed down to a walk. Walk- 
ing didn’t help that stitch at all; so he sat on 
a rock. 

Stag’s vision was still blurred, it is true, 
but the circumstance didn’t prevent him 
from spotting wild flowers. As he was sitting 
there he spied a little way off a thick clump 
of the largest violets he had ever seen. Now 
Stag’s dominant thought all through the 
college year had been to earn money, and as 
he looked at those violets they meant only 
one thing to him—more money. While he 
was resting he might as well pick a few; in 
three minutes he could pick a quarter’s 
worth—and a quarter earned was a quarter 
nearer his conservatory. So he began to pick. 

Rather more than three minutes later he 
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rose with a fine bunch in his hand. Once more 
he started to run, and this time his stitch 
didn’t accompany him. He was rather per- 
turbed, however, at not seeing any of the 
stakes. Presently he spied two of them in the 
valley at his right, and down he went, berat- 
ing himself for having got off the course. 
Yet the other runners were not in sight, and 
he concluded that he still had a good lead 
over them. 

Poor Stag! Had his head and eyes been a 
trifle clearer, he might have seen the faint 
marks of spikes in the grass and have real- 
ized that the others had already gone over 
the trail—Clam in the lead and Happy Day 
bringing up the rear. But no wonder Stag 
hadn’t seen them pass—off the course in a 
dense thicket, picking violets! 

Stag held his bouquet in his hand as he 
ran, but when he came within sight of the 
checkers at West Bridge he tucked it under 
his jersey. 

“Attaboy, Stag!” yelled Stuffy Duffy en- 
couragingly. “Stick it out! You show ’em!” 

_Stag concluded that Stuffy wanted to see 
him win, and he quickened his stride a bit 
and decided that Stuffy was one of the best 
fellows at college. Over meadows Stag 
trotted; through thickets he scrambled; 
up to his knees in water he waded, always 
with the little bunch of violets in his protect- 
ing hand. : 

Then as he rounded a spur his knees 
suddenly wabbled under him, and he all 
but fell. There ahead of him, running 
weakly, was Happy Day! 

When Stag had recovered from his aston- 
ishment he could think of only one ex- 
planation: somehow Happy had managed 

to “cut corners.” Certainly Happy hadn’t 
passed him on the course. Well, he’d 
beat him anyway! 

Stag’s short legs moved a little faster 
and he began to gain. Down across an old 
stubble field the two went. Happy was 
some two hundred yards ahead, but Stag 
was reducing the lead rapidly. Just as 
Happy reached the valley he looked back 
and spied Stag. Happy, who was rather 
stout, had intended to walk up the hill 
beyond, but he changed his mind and 
kept on running. ; 

When Stag and his bunch of violets 
reached the top he was only fifty yards 
behind, but below a scant eighth of a 
mile off were the road and the college 
buildings. Stag clenched his teeth. He 
must win! He must! That was the biggest 
thing he had ever done in his life. 

Now he could see the crowds ahead on 
the road, and everyone was yeiling and 
waving his arms. “Come on, Happy!” 
“Come on, Stag!’ “Don’t let him beat 
you out!’ “’At’s the way! Come on!” 

Happy paused at the stone wall along 
the roadside. Then he went slowly up 
and over. Stag was right behind him. 

“Come on, Stag, you shrimp! Don’t 

let him beat you out!” “Sprint, Happy, 
you snail!” 

Stag had a confused and fleeting picture of 
fellows and girls on either side of the road, 
shouting and dancing wildly about. With all 
his strength he began to sprint. One hundred 
yards from the finish he drew even with 
Happy. Fifty yards and Stag was two feet 
in the lead. 

“Come on, Stag!’ “Come on, Happy!” 

And then Stag flashed across, leading 
Happy by a yard. How the spectators 
howled! Why, they hadn’t yelled so loud 
when Clam came in first half an hour before! 

Stag supposed that when a runner won a 
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close race everyone would be disappointed 
if he didn’t collapse at the finish. So having 
crossed the line, he staggered to one side 
where the grass was high and thick and 
pitched forward. A couple of fellows were 
beside him in a flash, pulling him to a sitting 
posture—and there, bending eagerly over 
him, was Hortense! 

“OQ Stag! You ran a lovely race! Yes, you 
did! You beat him, and now they can’t 
say mean things about you!” 

Stag smiled up at her like a conquering 
but weary hero. Then impulsively he ex- 
tended the hand that held the violets, which 
also had wilted and fallen. 

“O Stag!” cried Hortense, taking them in 
both her hands. “Violets! For me! Oh!’ And 
in a moment the violets were where she had 
hoped to have the medal. 

Stag grinned at the excited, laughing 
crowd round him and then permitted him- 
self to be led toward Rosewood Hall; but 
he had not gone more than three or four 
steps when he stopped. 

“What’s the matter?’ asked Cheese 
Butterworth, who had Stag’s right arm. 

“T’d like to see the others finish,” said Stag. 


DRAWINGS BY 
R. L. LAMBDIN 








T had been an unlucky day with us— 
such a day, or rather such a day’s 
work, as always makes all hands blue 
and puts everyone into an uncom- 
fortable humor. We had been chas- 
ing whales all the afternoon and had 
struck two, but the mate’s whale 

had escaped owing to his iron’s drawing out, 
and the second mate’s had run him far to 
windward, and before it was quite dark we 
had seen his boat with her sail set, showing 
that she was returning without having se- 
cured the prize. The signal lantern hung at 
the spanker gaff as we lay to, awaiting the 
arrival of this last boat. 

“Hard luck! Hard luck!” grumbled Cap- 
tain Cook as he paced nervously fore and aft 
the quarter deck. “We shan’t fill the Nereid 
with oil in a hurry unless we do better work 
than this. A hundred barrels struck and lost 
is enough for one day, I reckon. Discourag- 
ing!” 

The approaching sound of oars reached 
us, and soon the waist boat loomed out of 
the darkness alongside. 

“Stand by to hoist boat!’ 

The order was obeyed willingly at least 
if not cheerfully, for supper was waiting, an 
the boat’s crew, tired, drenched and dis- 
heartened, were glad enough to find them- 
selves at home again. The captain paused in 
his walk and asked impatiently: 

“Well, what’s the matter, Mr. Bennett?” 

“T hung on as long as I thought prudent, 
sir, but never pet abreast of him to get a 
good lance; and finally I was obliged to cut 
my line and let him go, as it was getting 
dark.” 

“Run away with, eh, Mr. Bennett?” Cap- 
tain Cook inquired in a sneering tone that 
nettled the young officer. 

“Well, yes, sir, I yes that’s what we 
shall have to call it finally. But from the 
time the iron went into the whale until I cut 
my line he never slackened his racing s 
enough to show any play at all. I’ve no fault 
to find with my bowman or the rest of my 
boat’s crew, for they all did their best to haul 
on; but I never got forward of his flukes long 
enough to get a dart at him.” 

“Run away with,” repeated the captain 
in much the same tone as before; “that’s a 
pretty good story to tell of a young man who 
has a reputation to make! Were you ever run 
away with by a whale, Mr. Crowell?” he 
asked, addressing the first officer. 


THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


“The others! Ain’t no others. You and 
Happy were last. Mean to say you didn’t 
know that?” 

Stag almost fainted. He gulped and 
blinked. “Oh,” he said weakly. And then 
after a long pause, ‘‘Who—who won?” 

“Clam Baker,” replied Dewey Meadows, 
who had Stag’s left arm. “New record. 
Skinny Beane second, Red Lane third, 
Pinky Winkle fourth.” 

“Oh,” said Stag again and stumbled for- 
ward. 

“You'd better take a shower and go right 
to bed, Stag,’’ Cheese advised him. ‘You 
ran a great race; we all thought you wouldn’t 
finish.” 

Stag took Cheese’s advice and slept right 
on through the supper hour. He awoke just 
as Clam was going to bed, probably because 
Clam made so much noise taking off his 
shoes. , 

“Hello, Stag; I don’t remember passing 
you this afternoon. You must have got off 
the course.” 

“T did,” said Stag. ‘“That’s why I didn’t 
win; I had to run so far. But I beat Happy!” 
he added proudly. 


“No, sir, I never was,” replied the mate; 
“but still I don’t know how soon I may be. 
I don’t like to brag—at least, not until I have 
retired from business.’ 

“Well, I’ve been whaling more years than 
either of you,’”’ said Captain Cook, “and I 
never had that story to tell. And I’d just 
like to see the whale—sperm whale or right 
whale—that would run away with me after 
I'd had three hours of daylight to work on 
him. However, it’s no use —— over spilt 
milk. Come, supper, Mr. Crowell.” 

‘The second mate leaned against the rail 
with his arms folded; it was evident that the 
sneering and bragging words of his superior 
had cut him deeply. 

“Don’t mind it, Mr. Bennett,” said the 
chief mate, lingering after the captain had 
gone below. “Some allowance must be made, 
I suppose, for the old man’s being disap- 
pointed today at having so good a show at 
whales and getting nothing.’ 

“Disappointed!” repeated the other. 
“Well, aren’t we all disappointed, you and I 
and all the rest of us? I have done my duty 
up to the handle on board this ship, and 
without boasting I honestly think that I can 
muckle any whale that he can; but I defy 
him to do what’s impossible. And I say it was 
an unkind speech.” 

“T think so too,” assented Mr. Crowell, 
“and his last brag was no credit to him at all. 
He may hook to a whale yet that will race 
him clean out of his reckoning, and I only 
hope it may happen on this voyage. But 
come, forget about it, and let’s get some 
supper.” 

e supper was eaten almost in silence, 
for each one of the officers felt a certain con- 
straint. Mr. Bennett felt hurt and angry; the 
mate felt embarrassed and would say noth- 
ing to stir up the troubled waters; and the 
captain, although he began to regret his 
hasty words, would not acknowledge that he 
had been in the wrong. 

Captain Cook was in truth a man of ex- 
perience and skill in his business and had 
justly enough borne the reputation among 
the ship owners of a “high killer” and of a 
smart and lucky man. It may have been true 


It was answered with 
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the monster’s tail 






“You ran a t race, Stag. Anyone who 
can stop to pick violets and still—” 

Stag pulled the covers over his head, and 
Clam switched out the light and grinned in 
the darkness. 

Stag didn’t grieve long over not winning 
first place. Hortense wouldn’t let him. She 
called him on the telephone at all hours; 
they took walks together every afternoon, 
and indeed Stag spent so much time with 
her that he had none left in which to gather 
wild flowers; and before long he gave up all 
idea of becoming a florist with a conserva- 
tory of his own. Hortense was flower enough 
for him! 

Late one afternoon as he was coming 
home alone after a delightful walk with her 
he met Clam in the corridor. “Stag,” said 
Clam, grinning, “I want to show you some- 
thing in Skinny’s room, but I don’t want 
you to go inside; you might get hurt.” 

He led the way on tiptoe and paused 
outside Skinny’s door, which was part-way 
open. “Look in,” he whispered. 

Stag looked. There on the window seat 
sat Skinny with his head bent and his hands 
on his chin; he seemed to have lost his best 


enough that he had never met with such an 
adventure as the one that had befallen Mr. 
Bennett, but it’s a long lane that has no turn- 
ing. It would have been more sensible on the 
eaptain’s part, if instead of bragging he had, 
like Mr. Crowell, resolved not to shout 
until he was out of the woods. 

Only a few days had elapsed when more 
whales were seen, and the captain himself 
got fast to a specimen that at once proved 
itself to be lively. He had been fast at least 
two hours and had as yet given his whale no 
wound likely to decide the victory. But, 
luckily for the captain, his whale, though 
running all the time at a rapid rate, did not, 
like the second mate’s, hold a steady direc- 
tion to windward but several times c 
his course so as to cut across the track of the 
other boats, which all the time were doing 
their best to take a hand in the game. But 
at last the young second mate, changing his 
tactics, changed places with the boat steerer 
S up his longest lance and stood prepar 

or a flying dart. As the whale, still at full 

speed, changed his course so as to head up 
across the bows of the waist boat the second 
mate gave orders to “pull ahead.” The mon- 
ster went driving by in his mad career sev- 
eral fathoms away,—far enough to be out of 
the reach of the harpoons,—but the nervous 
arm of the second mate sent the long lance 
flying with fatal aim into the whale’s side. 
The next spout from the whale’s spiracle was 
brightly tinged with life blood, and the vic- 
tory was quickly won. 

At the dinner table after the prize was in 
the fluke chains alongside Captain Cook was 
in high spirits at our success, but seemed 
inclined to say little or nothing about the 
strategy of Mr. Bennett, who modestly kept 
silent. But the mate could not resist the 
opportunity of nettling his superior by ask- 
ing: ‘How long do you think you were fast 
to the whale, sir?” 

“IT don’t know,” replied Captain Cook 
carelessly; “‘an hour or two, I suppose.” 

“Pretty smart fish,” said Mr. Crowell, 
returning to the attack. 

“Pretty lively, yes,” said the captain in 
the same indifferent tone as before. 

“Tt was lucky he milled around in circles. 
If he had struck a bee line at the same rate 
of going, it looks to me very much as if you 
might have been run away with.” 

“Oh, no, I’d risk that. That’s something 
that’s never happened to Joe Cook yet. Oh, 
I would have muckled out pretty soon any- 
how. That was a good lance, though, Mr. 
Bennett, I will say it—a very lance; 
but the whale was getting tiréd and I think 
had already begun to slack up his speed 
some. I should have muckled him pretty 
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friend. Beside him was Pinky, and he looked 
even more forlorn than Skinny. And in 
separate chairs sat Red and Happy in 
various attitudes of utter dejection. No one 
spoke; no one looked up. Occasionally one 
of them sighed. It was the saddest college 
room Stag had ever seen. 

Clam pulled him away. 

“What’s the matter with them?” Stag 
asked tremulously. 

“Don’t you know? It’s all your fault!” 

“My fault? Why?” 

“Well, you see it’s this way,’ said Clam, 
still grinning. “Skinny’s girl and ’s and 
Pinky’s and Happy’s are all sore at them 
because when they finished the race they 
didn’t bring violets the way you did for 
Hortense! Happy’s girl won’t even look at 
him—-said it was a disgrace to be beaten by 
you! Ain’t it rich?” 

Then Stag ainest too. 

“But say, Clam,” he remarked when they 
were in their own room, “you didn’t bring 
violets to Mary Cary; how is it she’s not 
sore at you?” 

“Oh,” replied Clam, “Mary prefers gold 
medals to violets every time!’ 


UN AWAY WITH sx? William 5. Birge 


soon, you may depend; but it’s just as well 
as it is.” 

The two mates excha glances as they 
rose from the table, but it was a case about 


which it was not worth while to e, eS- 
pecially with their superior officer. The cap- 
tain alone had the right to be positive and 


tic. 

r cruise in tropical latitudes soon drew 
to a close, for it was time to bear away to our 
spring port, whence we started for the great 
right-whaling ground “on the nor’west.” 
Captain Cook’s experience on his previous 
voyages had been confined mostly to sperm 
——. but he still felt himself more than a 
match for any creature of the order Cetacea 
and boasted that he had never yet cut from a 
whale while his boat was in a condition to 
float. He might get his boat stove, he said,— 
we were liable to that mischance, and 
there was credit in it sometimes,—but as for 
cutting the line and giving up, beaten by a 
whale, not he! 

We found right whales plentiful on the 
Kodiak ground and were soon stowing down 
oil at a rate that promised a suc ul sea- 
son’s work. Both the mates had served their 
apprenticeship at northern whaling and were 
far more at home in the work than their 
superior. 

One morning when the wind was light and 
the weather foggy and clear by spells there 
were many right whales in sight in different 
directions. As the captain was afraid that a 
thick fog might shut down he gave his orders, 
to Mr. Crowell not to chase a great distance 
from the ship. 

“Now lower away, you and Mr. Bennett,”’ 
he said, “and try them carefully, and I guess 
Vl wait awhile and take the ship’s chance.”’ 

So the larboard and waist boats pushed 
off, keeping at first well together, but after a 
while diverging in pursuit of different whales, 
which, however, seemed too shy to allow 
either boat to get near enough to strike. 
From his promenade on the top of the hurri- 
cane house the captain had been watching 
this game of tag for a couple of hours when 
a large whale came up near the ship and 
blew off his spouts in the most tantalizing 
manner. 

“Stand by to lower away my boat!” cried 
the captain in great excitement. ‘Here, 
steward,” he said to me, “I want you at my 
midship oar. Harris has got a lame arm and 
isn’t fit to go today.” 

We lowered away, and a few dips of the 
paddles brought us within darting distance 
of the monster, which was apparently quite 
unaware of danger. The tall Portuguese boat 
steerer rose to his feet and poised his har- 
poon. At the same instant the captain, giving 
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a violent heave at the steering oar, threw the 
head of the boat towards the whale. 

“Give it to him, Antoine! In paddles and 
stand by to oars.” 

I saw the first iron speed on its mission, 
but the next instant I saw nothing, for we 
were all drenched and blinded with showers 
of salt spray as the tortured monster gave a 
thundering spank with his fluke, knocking 
to pieces a wave of the sea, as it would have 
knocked the boat to pieces had it been but a 
foot or two nearer. When I got my eyes open 
again, gasping for breath from the effects of 
the cold shower bath, I saw the line spinning 
out through the chocks and the captain 
hastily throwing on a round turn at the 
loggerhead. 

The whale sent a ringing blast from his 
spout holes, a blast not unlike a sounding 
blow upon a brass kettle, and pointed his 
head to windward. The next instant our boat 
was following at a frightful rate of speed 
directly in the eye of the wind. The captain 
changed places with Antoine and got his 
lance out ready for the attack, but he was 
not likely soon to have a chance of using it. 
Away the whale sped to windward; the stem 
of our boat cut each successive 
wave, and dashed the spray 
into our faces, and amidships 
the sea appeared to boil upward 
on either side as if it were 
coming over the gunwale to 
engulf us. 

Those ponderous flukes were 
ever in motion ahead of us, 
knocking the sea right and left, Ps \ 
and the periodical blasts of 
respiration, like snorts of de- 
fiance, wafted down to our 
ears; the tension on the line 
was ever the same, and the rate 


in the distance the two other 

boats, evidently doing their best to overtake 
and reénforce us, but boats, ship and all we 
were rapidly leaving behind. 

In vain we exerted our strength on the 
line, trying to haul the boat up abreast of the 
whale; in vain the captain exhorted, coaxed 
and stormed by turns. There was our fiery 
steed just as far ahead of us, and there were 
we dead in his wake and likely to remain 
there. As long as our irons and line held he 
might tow us until his strength gave out, for 
to give a death wound was impossible. On, 


“We must haul up to him,” said Captain 
Cook, “near enough at any rate to spade his 
fluke. We can get no chance to use a lance 
on him. It may as well be put away. Lend 
me a hand with that boat spade, Bailey,” 
hs said to his bowman; “T’ll try the virtue of 
‘“\at.if we can only get near enough. Hold on 
|. -d, Antoine! rs stand by, all of you to 
haul and gather in a little line whenever you 
can. 

Our efforts were at times rewarded with 
partial success; and when by hard struggle 
we had got near enough for a dart of the 
spade it was answered with a spiteful blow 
from the monster’s tail, which compelled us 
for immediate safety to slack out line. The 
whale, so far from seeming crippled from the 
spade wound in his “small,” would start off 
again at the old rate of speed, and we would 
lose all the ground that we had gained. Then 
it was necessary to begin the work all over 
again, and each time we were getting more 
nearly exhausted; for our arms were strained 
nearly out of their sockets, and we were so 
drenched with the cold spray after two hours 
of the work that we looked like so many par- 
boiled men; and our teeth fairly rattled in 
our heads. Still on, on! 

Only the Nereid’s topsails were to be seen 
above the horizon to leeward, and we had 
lost the run of the other boats long before. 
But. the captain, now on his mettle, was 
determined not to be conquered by a whale 
and encouraged us to renewed exertions. 
When again we had hauled the boat inch by 
inch into position near the crotch of the 
flukes and the captain had seized the spade 
for another dart down went the whale, seem- 
ing now to have adopted a new dodge. Slack 
out line we must, but our whale did not de- 
scend far. He continued to run under water 
nearly as fast as before, coming to the sur- 
face now and then to blow, but always ap- 
pearing at a safe distance and keeping his 
course straight to windward without devi- 
ation. On, on! 

The ship had set her topgallant sails, and 
we could see them like the sails of a little 
boat just above sea level; but they would not 
be much longer in sight unless there were 
some change in the situation. It was one of 
great risk now, and we all realized it; for, 
if our boat should be stove at so great a 
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of our speed uniform. We saw Po 
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distance from human aid, we must all perish. 
No one said so, but we all were thinking it! 
Panting and shivering, we had given up our 
efforts at hauling the line; it only exhausted 
our little strength to no purpose. There was 
a ship in sight ahead, steering off toward us, 
and we all thought that, if any accident 
should befall us, we should have to look to 
her for aid and safety rather than to our own 
comrades. 

“O dear! If he would only mill off to lee- 
ward so as to carry us back again!” said 
Captain Cook. “We're getting so far on our 
course that, if we kill the whale, they can 
never get the ship up to us tonight.” 

Just so, but our tug evidently hadn’t the 
remotest idea of going to leeward. He knew 
his strongest game and was determined to 
play it out. Still on, on! 

Antoine nipped his line at the loggerhead 
and held on harder than ever, hoping to part 
it. We all hoped the line would part, the 
captain not less than the rest of us, for that, 
being a thing unavoidable and likely to hap- 
pen even to the best of whalemen, would 
afford an honorable retreat from the diffi- 
culty. But to cut the line! How could he 
make up his mind to do it? The 
strange ship was nearing us; we 
could see a little of her hull 
now, but probably those on 
board could not see us yet. 

For once we wished the 
hemp of our tow line were 
not so strong. That trumpet 
blast of defiance was as clear 
as ever; the mastheads of the 
Nereid were barely visible to 
the eye, and still we went on, on! 

“What's that? A fog bank!” 
cried the captain. “Coming 
down upon us too!” 

Cook Already the strange ship was 

indistinct in the mist; another 
moment and she was hidden entirely. The 
coming of the fog was sudden, for five 
minutes before no one had thought of such a 
thing. But it was enough to decide the cap- 
tain’s course of action. He now had a fair 
excuse for doing what he had boasted so 
much of never having done in his life. He 
stooped over the clumsy cleat at the bow of 
the boat. Just then she dived into a chopping 
sea; the spray again flew into our faces, and 
we tumbled backward over the thwarts with 
the slack of the line in our hands. 

“Parted, sir?” asked the boat steerer, 
knowing the truth well enough. 

“ All right,” answered the captain quietly. 
“It’s just as well. Take your oars.” 

He seemed undecided now whether to keep 
on pulling to windward or to set the sail and 
turn back in the direction of our own ship; 
for the fog now encircled us completely, 
though it was not so dense as we rom feared 
it would be. Our circle of vision had a radius 
of perhaps half a mile. 

The captain pulled out his fog horn and 
blew long, loud blasts upon it, which the 
strange ship to windward of us soon an- 
swered. Guided by the sound of her bell and 
her fog horn, we were soon alongside the 
Speedwell, one of our old consorts. 

“What are you doing here, Cook?’”’ Cap- 
tain Edwards asked as soon as he recognized 
his old acquaintance. 





“Got fast toa whale, and he run me a good — 


spell to the windward. Parted from him just 
about the time the fog shut down.” 

“Did, eh?” inquired the other with a 
glance at the end of the line lying on the top 
of the coil. “Guess your line must have been 
nicked in darting your spades, which of 
course weakened it,”’ he added with a grin. 
“That's your ship down to leeward, I sup- 

ose? 
“Yes; but they may not have seen you, 
and I know they must have lost the run of 
me. Better fire a few guns, and they’Il under- 
stand it and heave to for us.” 

We enjoyed the hospitality of Captain 
Edwards for a few hours, but, as the fog 
partly cleared, we found the Nereid the same 
night, though it was not until ten o'clock 
that we pulled alongside. 

“Where’s your whale, sir?” inquired Mr. 
Crowell. 

“TI don’t know. He was bound to wind- 
ward, spouting clear, the last I saw of him.” 

“What! Did you part your line, sir?” 
inquired the second mate. 


The captain hesitated. “Well, the truth is, | 


Mr. Bennett,” he said, “I did part my line 
with a sharp boat knife and a clear conscience. 
It’s true I didn’t cut until the fog came on, 
but I should have had to cut very soon any- 
how, for I had almost lost sight of the ship 
and was no nearer to killing my whale than 
I was at the outset. | own up to having 
been run away with!” 
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A battle of brawn—fought to the finish! 


What army tests 
found out about Keds 





An Athletic-Trim 
Keds Model 
Keds with athletic-trim come in 
various styles —lace-to-toe and 
lace-to-instep, black, brown and 
grey trim. 





A Keds Oxford 
One of the many Keds styles 
designed for general wear as 
well as for sports. 





A Keds Model with 
Crepe Sole 


Crepe Sole Keds are distinguished 
by springy lightnes. 


s, ground-grip 
and long wear. 


“ 


Keps are a complete line 
of canvas rubber - soled 
shoes, varying in price ac- 
cording to grade, size and 
style—from $1.25 to$4.50. 





Sports — games— athletics of every 
kind—they are a part of the regular 
“day’s work” for the men in the 
army. Naturally, the army-demands 
athletic shoes that are built right— 
and built to stand the hardest wear. 


Here’s the interesting report of tests 
made at an Army Post, with Keds: 


‘¢ One pair was worn regularly for 12 hours every 
day (except Sundays and holidays) during a period 
of 5 weeks in all conditions of weather and service. 
This pair shows little wear and appears capable of 
withstanding at /east an additional month of similar 
usage. 

*¢ One pair was given a general test for sport (mass 
games, and physical training, etc.). These shoes 
were turned in at the end of six weeks and showed 
practically no wear. 

‘¢ Three pairs were in use five months for tennis, 
golf, walking, etc., and are still in good condition. 
One of these pairs was subjected to a wading test 
in salt water (a severe test) and no deterioration 
was noticed from such exposure.” 


Records like these help to explain why Keds 
are the standard shoes for sports and athletic 
use today. Leading players and championship 
teams everyw are wearing them. They’re 
built to give the maximum of speed, ground- 
grip and comfort. 

Keds, of course, are a complete line of canvas 
rubber-soled shoes, varying in price according 
to grade, size and style—from $1.25 to $4.50. 

It is important to remember that all canvas 
rubber-soled shoes are not Keds. Keds are 
made only by the United States Rubber Com- 
pany. And every Keds shoe has the name Keds 
on it. It will pay you to look for the name 
Keds! 

Information on games, woodcraft and doz- 
ens of other things boys are interested in, is in 
the 1924 Keds Hand-book for ~~ and 
vacation suggestions, s recipes, etc., are 
in the Keds Fond back for’ Girls. Either sent 
free. Address Dept. 234, 1790 Broadway, 
New York City. 


United States Rubber Company 


They are not Keds unless 
the name Keds is on the shoe 


Keds © 


Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 














FACT AND COMMENT 


BE HAPPY to think that you are useful, 
but don’t assume that you are indispensable. 


Truth . not cloaked, though Truth eludes our 
Sight; 

If God’s Own Face is hid, ’tis hid in Light. 

DON’T COMPARE TWO PERSONS in 

their presence; you are sure to displease 

both of them. 


MAKING A CONFESSION is getting an 
opportunity to tell the whole truth. It will 
sound no worse than the half truth you are 
tempted to tell, and it will clear the air. 


A NEW HAMPSHIRE COMMITTEE 
reports that out of 226 towns in that state 
110 have no resident physician, and one 
town must go thirty-five miles to find a doc- 
tor. The average age of physicians in New 
Hampshire is more than fifty years. In 
Connecticut there are forty-six towns that 
have no practicing physician, and Connecti- 
cut.is not a sparsely settled state. 


A COTTON FARMER in Georgia says that 
he has produced a variety of cotton that is 
resistant to the boll weevil. He began ten 
years ago to raise a thick-bolled cotton and 
by selecting his seed has been successful in 
producing a cotton with a boll so tough that 
the weevil can seldom puncture it. He sprays 
with calcium arsenate while the plants are 
small, but when the bolls have formed he 
considers that his crop is assured. 


A LITTLE SALT added to whitewash im- 
proves it. Some one in the salt business or 
the lime business learns of it and advertises 
it and thereby increases the sale both of salt 
and of lime. Silicate of soda added to the 
water in the hot-water heating apparatus 
of a small house is carried everywhere and 
precipitated on the internal walls of the 
pipes, where it forms a protective film 
against rust—a discovery that proved 
profitable to the manufacturers of water 
glass. New uses for familiar substances are 
constantly discovered, and a new demand 
for them is created. 


THE NEW ANASTHETIC, ethylene gas, 
has attracted considerable attention in the 
last year or two. Its action is quick, and its 
after effects on the patient are not so dis- 
agreeable as those either of chloroform or 
of ether. It has been described as “nearly 
explosive” in its nature, and during an 
operation at Baltimore recently when the 
surgeon was cauterizing a wound with a 
platinum point heated to incandescence the 
gas really did explode and killed the patient. 
French surgeons have been experimenting 
with oxyacetylene gas, which is explosive 
but which produces complete anesthesia 
without any unpleasant after effects. 


A FEW YEARS AGO The Companion 
noted some long pastorates that had come to 
its attention. A subscriber, remembering the 
matter, has sent us an account of the life of 
the Rev. W. M. Norment, recently deceased, 
who for seventy-two years was the pastor of 
a church at Whiteville, Tenn. Mr. Norment 
was ninety-five years old when he died, and, 
although he had given up active pastoral 
duties a few years before, he continued to 
preach twice a month until a short time be- 
fore his death. Throughout a long, useful and 
eventful life he lived within a mile of: where 





THE 


he was born—an example of the man who 
can love a place and who is willing to give 
the service of a lifetime to make that place 
better. America needs such people. 
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THE PRICE SPREAD 


HENEVER the high prices of food 

or clothing are discussed some one is 

sure to call attention to the tremen- 
dous difference between the price that the 
producer—the farmer or the wool grower or 
the stock raiser—gets and the price that the 
ultimate consumer pays. The “‘spread”’ is so 
great that many people believe it to be not 
only unnecessary but dishonest. They can 
explain it only on the theory that some one 
is robbing both producer and consumer. 

Distribution is clearly more costly than 
production, but what makes it so? It used to 
be the fashion to hold the packers and the 
railways responsible for the high price of 
meat products because they were the most 
conspicuous and important intermediaries 
between the range and the dinner table. But 
it has been shown that the great profits of 
the packing houses come from by-products 
or from the immense quantities of products 
that they handle. The packing companies 
declare that their profit on each pound of 
meat they sell is not more than a cent—and 
often considerably less. The freight rate on a 
pound of ham from Iowa to New York, on 
the authority of Congressman Cole of Iowa, 
is seventy-one hundredths of a cent. On 
other meats it is virtually the same. So those 
two important services do not account for 
the fact that the consumer in the East pays 
for his meat three or four times what the 
farmer gets for it. 

The greatest part of the “spread” in all 
commodities is owing to the costliness of re- 
tail distribution. Incidentally some interest- 
ing evidence on that point comes from the 
Home Market Club, which has collected 
some striking figures on the retail prices of 
imported articles. An electric flatiron, made 
in Germany and landed here duty paid for 
seventy-six cents, sells for six dollars and a 
half. Imported shears that, duty and all, 
cost less than twenty-two cents sell for two 
dollars and sixty-five cents. Gloves that cost 
fifty-seven cents, duty paid, retail for two 
dollars. And so on. Except in the case of 
perishable farm products, where the differ- 
ence in price is partly owing to the accidental 
destruction of a part of the supply by un- 
favorable weather, the high price of most 
things is accounted for by the high cost of 
retail distribution. 

And yet retail dealers are not as a rule un- 
duly rich. Their prosperity is not so great 
that they are generally accused of robbing 
their customers. High rents, higher costs of 
doing business, expensive advertising, ex- 
pensive delivery, income taxes and the slow 
turnover of goods in the small shops all 
figure in the final price. If retail business could 
be organized and monopolized as so many 
wholesale processes are, there might be a 
considerable saving in cost; but that would 
be a hard thing to bring about, and should 
we like it if we had it? Probably not. 
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WHAT IS AN EDUCATED MAN? 


LTHOUGH most of us feel sure that 
4 we can tell an educated man when we 
meet him, nothing is harder than to 
define in set terms the essential qualities 
that such a man must possess. A certain 
school magazine recently asked a number of 
eminent persons—all presumably educated 
—how an educated man could infallibly 
be recognized. The answers show that there 
are almost as many opinions as there are 
authorities. There is no touchstone by which 
men can be surely tested. 

That amusing cynic, Mr. Bernard Shaw, 
—who is often cynical in order to be amus- 
ing,—replied that the mark of an educated 
man is intellectual and moral imbecility. He 
hopes, he says, for the destruction of educa- 
tional institutions and the escape of man- 
kind to the comparative sanity and mental 
competence of savagery. That is not a valu- 
able opinion, for it only expresses in extrava- 
gant language Mr. Shaw’s dissatisfaction 
with the way people are taught in the exist- 
ing schools and colleges. 

President Butler of Columbia and Sir 
Oliver Lodge think that a man’s speech be- 
wrayeth him, and that anyone who uses cor- 
rect and elegant language thereby shows 
himself to be an educated man. But most 
people will say that that is not enough; 
they will look for evidence of more know]- 
edge and competence than careful speech 
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alone can give. One man takes public spirit 
—interest in governmental problems—as the 
test. Another, a novelist, thinks the pos- 
session of Latin and Greek sufficiently marks 
the educated man. Another makes the 
subtle point that a man’s appreciation of 
irony is the infallible indication of the ex- 
tent of his education. None of the replies 
will suit everyone; some will hardly suit 
anyone except those who made them. 

A college degree does not settle the ques- 
tion. Many well-educated men have no such 
degrees; many who have one are still unedu- 
cated. The evident possession of great learn- 
ing is not enough, for the learning may be so 
specialized as to narrow the mind of him who 
possesses it; and the educated man must not 
be narrow. The moral as well as the mental 
qualities must be nourished before we can 
say that a man has been properly educated. 
One who has low moral standards is not an 
educated man, though he may have every 
sort of intellectual culture in abundance. 

If we may offer a somewhat long and 
clumsy definition, is not an educated man 
one who has conscientiously developed all 
his natural qualities of mind and character, 
who has an intelligent acquaintance with 
human knowledge of every sort and real 
command of some part of it, who knows and 
loves the best in life and art? As for the 
marks by which we are to know him, his con- 
versation shall be the test. You cannot talk 
five minutes with a really educated man 
without knowing him for what he is. 
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GARDEN PESTS 


E do not purpose to add to the exten- 

sive literature on the subject of bee- 

tles, cutworms, caterpillars, rust, 

me lice and other enemies of the vegetable 

ingdom. The garden pests on which we wish 

to comment are those which afflict the 

gardener rather than his plants. Much has 

been written about the pleasures of garden- 

ing; we wish to say a word of its annoy- 
ances and discomforts. 

The gardener’s appearance in the garden 
is the signal for a cloud of insects to rush to 
the attack. There seems to be no season 
when gardening activities are free from the 
harassing attentions of insect swarms. At 
the beginning of the gardener’s year there 
are tiny flies that arise in great numbers 
apparently out of the soil that he overturns, 
and that assail him as if angered by his 
disturbance of their rest. They do not bite, 
but they swarm round his head, get into 
his hair, his ears and his mouth, tickle him 
unpleasantly and choose the most disagree- 
able methods of committing suicide. 

Later in the year the mosquitoes arrive. 
Persons who think that mosquitoes are al- 
ways struggling to get into their houses do 
not have gardens, or, if they have them, they 
do not work in them. Otherwise, they would 
find that it is only the feebler members of the 
species that seek shelter and nourishment 
indoors. The viciously voracious mosquitoes 
never leave the garden. How they satisfy 
their appetites at times when the gardener is 
absent is a mystery. His neck, his wrists and 
the backs of his hands are their favorite 
feeding places; and no matter how many of 
them he slays in his fury there are always 
hordes uncounted and undismayed still 
pressing to the feast. Once the season for 
mosquitoes begins it seems really never to 
end so long as there is any garden left. 
There is an occasional lull in their activity, 
but a damp spell followed by warm sunny 
days always stimulates them astonishingly. 

When the mosquitoes seem gradually to 
be diminishing in number the flies make their 
appearance in increasing abundance. One fly 
to one gardener is really a superfluity, and in 
the fly season the gardener is seldom without 
that one. It buzzes about his head and bur- 
rows now and then in his hair or walks round 
his ear or across the back of his neck—al- 
ways warily dodging his heavy, dirty hand. 

In fact, the existence of a garden is invari- 
ably testimony to the triumph of a man’s 
spirit over his flesh. 
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THE PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS 
HE political situation in Washington 
can fairly be described as extraordinary. 
The President is a Republican, and there 

is a nominal Republican majority in both 
houses of Congress. The President has not 
quarreled with the responsible leaders of his 
party or repudiated any of the supposedly 
essential doctrines of Republicanism. He is 
universally respected as a man of sincerity, 
courage and good sense; and yet Congress 
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persists in disregarding all his reeommenda- 
tions and defeating all his policies. 

He made economy and the reduction of 
taxes the chief issue in his annual message 
and urged the passage of a tax bill carefully 
drawn in accordance with.the reeommenda- 
tions of the Secretary of the Treasury. By 
the aid of votes that were nominally Repub- 
lican the provisions that he desired were 
struck out of the bill, and the rates finally 
determined on were those proposed by the 
Democratic organization. He openly op- 

sed the Bursum pension bill: it was passed 

y large majorities, and when he vetoed it 
his veto was sustained by a single vote, and 
then only because a number of Democrats 
supported him. He openly opposed the 
bonus, or “adjusted compensation,” bill and 
vetoed it when it was passed. Congress im- 
mediately overrode the veto. He asked Con- 
gress to delay the date for the exclusion of 
Japanese immigration in order to give time 
to settle the matter amicably through diplo- 
matic action. Congress paid no attention to 
his request. 

Some of the President’s difficulties are 
caused by the existence of the bloc of Sen- 
ators and Representatives from the North- 
west, who continue to call themselves Re- 
publicans but who defy party discipline and 
are found voting with the Democrats oftener 
than with the members on their own side of 
the house. But Mr. Coolidge has had only 
half-hearted support from the regular Re- 
publicans in Congress, and in many cases the 
conspicuous leaders of the party have taken 
the lead in opposing his requests and thwart- 
ing his policies. 

et curiously enough there is no revolt 
against the President within the party. He 
has carried every state except one where 
rimary elections for Presidential candidates 
ave been held. His nomination at Cleveland 
is assured. Whenever politics are discussed 
it is agreed that Mr. Coolidge is the hope of 
the Republican party, the strongest candi- 
date it can name. The men in New York who 
make wagers on every conceivable future 
event have made the odds five to three that 
he will be elected next November. 

What does it mean? If Mr. Coolidge has 
the confidence of the people, or at least the 
confidence of his own party, why do mem- 
bers of that party ostentatiously oppose him 
at every turn? If he is wrong and they are 
right, why do they acquiesce so cheerfully in 
his renomination? 

This is not the first time that there has 
been a conflict of wills between a President 
and a hostile Congress, but it is the first time 
that a President in such a conflict has been 
openly deserted by his own party associates 
and still has found no effective opposition to 
that leadership of his party which a Presi- 
dential nomination gives. The situation is 
dramatic and unprecedented. It leads us to 
expect an unusual and exciting electoral 
campaign next fall. 
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OBEDIENCE 


HERE are few Americans who have not 
heard of Casabianca, the boy who-‘‘stood 

on the burning deck’’; but it is probable 
that not many of all who know the story have 
ever regarded it as anything more than 
dramatic fiction in verse. Yet Giacomo Casa- 
bianca, whose name for more than a hundred 
years has stood for obedience even in the 
shadow of death, and Horatio Nelson, whose 
willful acts of insubordination more than 
once served as stepping stones to renown, 
fought on opposite sides and within cannon- 
shot of each other at the Battle of the Nile; 
and the boy’s heroic father—and this brings 
the story of Casabianca a little closer to us— 
may in earlier years have known Washing- 
ton, for he was an officer in the Comte de 
Grasse’s command at the siege of Yorktown. 
There is a disposition nowadays to dis- 
omy Casabianca, to say that he should 
ave fled when by a tragic turn of fortune 
his obedience to orders could no longer avail 


~to save his father’s ship—could only result in 


removing a valorous soul from a world that 
needed it. In the same spirit many condone 
the disobedience of Nelson, who later at the 
Battle of Copenhagen, on being informed 
that his commanding admiral had signalled 
to retire, clapped his telescope to his blind 
eye and, declaring that he saw no signals, 
pushed on and won the fight. 

The question whether disobedience rather 
than obedience may not be the proper course 
at times is one over which casuists will con- 
tinue to split hairs. Perhaps for us the mo- 
tives that animated the two heroic figures 
offer the best basis for judging them. 

Nelson when he disobeyed was impelled 
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by a glowing love of country, a furious ambi- 
tion and an insatiable desire for all the 
material rewards of glory. The soul of Casa- 
bianca, the ten-year-old midshipman, had 
room for nothing but pure devotion, for the 
story goes that it was his wish to die with the 
father whom he loved so well quite as much 
as his high sense of duty that made him re- 
fuse the appeals of the crew to join them and 
leave the doomed ship. 

The name of Casabianca lives because it 
stands for a victorious character, that of 
Nelson because he was the embodiment of 
triumphant genius in war. Casabianca would 
have been noble in any sphere of life. Nelson 
was great only on the deck of his ship. The 
moment he set foot ashore he became a 
shorn Samson, beguiled by adulation into 
Seana that made his friends weep for 

im. 

The career of Nelson may be a spur to the 
ambition of the young ensign, but it can 
never do what the story of Casabianca’s one 
crowded hour has done—offer an example cf 
supreme moral courage unsustained by the 
fury of combat or the hope of glory. 

On the whole the name of Giacomo Casa- 
bianca, which turned into plain English is 
James Whitehouse, shines with much the 
purer flame. Who knows how many boys 
during the hundred years since the stripling 
gave up his life have been definitely influ- 
enced for good by his tragic story? Who 
knows but that the thought of the heroic 
little Corsican may have fired some of the 
rough cavalrymen of the famous Light 
Brigade when they obeyed the blundering 
order that sent them to certain death? 
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DO YOU REMEMBER 


the Cadet of the Black Star Line, 
the Cross and the Dragon, the Steam- 
Shovel Man and the Jitney Fresh- 
man? They are all serial stories that 
have appeared in The Companion, 
and all are by 


MR. RALPH D. PAINE 


one of the most popular story-tellers 
of the present day. If you remember 
any of those diverting, vivacious and 
exciting tales, you will be glad that 
our next serial story is also by Mr. 
Paine. 


THE WINGFIELD PAGEANT 


is an amusing, stirring story of a 

local pageant in a New Hampshire 

village. It will begin in the issue for 
July 10 




















CURRENT EVENTS 


Tg emmy the premier of Italy, and 
Benes, the premier of Czecho-Slovakia, 
have concluded a treaty of amity and 
coéperation that promises to have an im- 
portant bearing on the peace of Europe. 
Under previous Italian governments much 
suspicion and antagonism existed between 
Italy and the nations of the Little Entente, 
owing in large part to the controversy 
over Fiume. Mussolini without weakening 
himself at home has found a way to allay 
those suspicions. He has negotiated trea- 
ties with both the new Slav states and is 
at work on a treaty with Roumania. The 
purpose is to unite Italy to the Little Entente 
in maintaining the territorial adjustments 
that the war brought about. The treaties do 
not constitute an alliance, but they provide 
for coéperation in all political disputes in 
Central Europe, and 30 ‘ung as they exist 
they make it 2asy and advantageous for the 
signatories to act together against any at- 
terapt to overturn the present arrangements. 
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HE committee of the Senate that has 

been looking into the indictment recently 
brought against Senator Wheeler in his own 
state of Montana has reported to the 
Senate that it does not believe the Senator 
did, as alleged, take compensation for 
representing a client in matters to which the 
United States government was a party, 
and therefore it regards the indictment as 
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unjustified. Senator Sterling, dissenting, held 
that the guilt or innocence of the Senator 
was a matter for the courts to determine. 
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NE of the most sensational pieces of 

testimony offered before the Senatorial 
committee that is investigating the Depart- 
ment of Justice under Mr. Daugherty was 
that supplied by George Remus, the “mil- 
lionaire bootlegger’’ of Cincinnati, who is 
now serving a sentence in the Atlanta 
re Remus testified that in the 
course of his operations, which consisted 
in removing great quantities of whiskey 
from distilleries on illegal permits for illegal 
sale, he paid some $300,000 to Jesse Smith, 
the intimate friend of the former Attorney- 
General, on the representation that those 
payments would protect him against arrest 
or imprisonment. He implicated former 
directors of liquor enforcement in New York 
and Pennsylvania by asserting that they 
knew what was going on and must have 
profited by it. 


HE ana for sending pictures over a 

telephone wire has been so perfected that 
a positive print ‘put on the wire’ in Cleve- 
land has been received at New York and 
developed again into a positive in forty-four 
minutes. The resulting picture is sufficiently 
clear to be suitable for newspaper illustra- 
tion, and we make no doubt that the process 
will be improved until the print can be 
exactly reproduced at the receiving end of 
the wire. 
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B* way of forcibly imposing the Commu- 
nist philosophy upon the Russians the 
soviet government has closed the universities 
of Russia to all students who are not nomi- 
nated either by the Communist organization 
or by certain trade-unions. According to one 
report the high schools are also to be closed 
to everyone who does not accept the Com- 
munist doctrine. That would seem almost 
impossible if it were not known that the 
soviet doctrinaires are forcing their ideas 
upon Russia with a tyranny such as no czar 
since Ivan the Terrible has dared to exercise. 
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INCE the United States has so largely 
restricted immigration, particularly from 
southern and eastern Europe, there has been 
a notable movement of population from 
Italy across the border into southern France. 
It is reported that a hundred thousand 
Italians have crossed over into France since 
the first of the year. The French are not yet 
alarmed. Owing to the abundance of laborers 
in Italy and the scarcity of them in France 
the movement is a natural one. Moreover, 
there is so much similarity between the 
peoples of northern Italy and southern 
France that the immigrants are peacefully 
absorbed. It is possible, however, that there 
may eventually be some difficulty, for the 
Italian government has elaborate plans for 
keeping its hold on Italian subjects that 
stray into France, and the more effective 
those plans are the more likely the French 
are to find that they have an alien problem 
of their own. e 


APAN has turned out its government after 
a campaign of extraordinary bitterness. 
The Kiyoura ministry was beaten on 
domestic issues, and, so far as we can learn, 
the question of the relations of Japan to the 
United States as a result of the new immi- 
gration bill was not referred to during the 
campaign. Premier Kiyoura will hold office 
until after the state ceremony celebrating 
the recent wedding of the Prince Regent. 
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he. British Labor ministry has a plan for 
subsidizing house building that disturbs 
a great many of the members of Parliament 
on whose votes Mr. MacDonald has to de- 
pend for his majority. The plan provides for 
a subsidy of about sixty dollars to be paid 
on every house that in the next forty years is 
built to be rented. The Labor Minister of 
Health, Mr. Wheatley, says that at least 
2,500,000 houses must be built within that 
time in order to house the British people 
decently, and he regards government en- 
couragement as necessary. The shockingly 
inadequate housing conditions in England 
are admitted by all parties, but all the Tories 
and many of the Liberals object to Mr. 
Wheatley’s solution of the problem as 
“socialism run riot” and as a burden on the 
unhappy taxpayer that he ought not to be 
per to bear. 





That Film 


on teeth — learn how 
millions nowcombat it 


It is film that makes teeth dingy, film 
that ruins teeth. Now millions fight it 
daily, and the glistening teeth you see 
everywhere show what that means. 
Accept this test and watch your teeth 
improve. 


The great enemy 


Film is the teeth’s great enemy — 
that viscous film you feel. Under old- 
way brushing much of it clings and 
stays. It becomes discolored, forms 
dingy coats, then teeth lose their 


beauty. 


Film also holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. Germs breed by millions in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief cause 
of pyorrhea. 


Few escaped those troubles 
under old ways of teeth 
cleaning. 


Dental science has lately 
found two ways to fight that 
film. One disintegrates the 
film, one removes it without 
harmful scouring. 


Able authorities have 
proved those methods effec- 





Protect the 
Enamel 


Pepsodent dis- 
integrates the 
film, then re- 
moves it with an 
agent far softer 
than enamel. 
Never use a film 
combatant 
which contains 
harsh grit. 
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tive. Soa new-type tooth paste has 
been created to apply them daily. The 
name is Pepsodent. 


Leading dentists everywhere advise 
it, and careful people of some 50 na- 
tions use this method now. 


Many new effects 


Pepsodent also multiplies the alka- 
linity of the saliva, also its starch di- 
gestant. Thus every use gives new 
power to those great tooth-protecting 

factors. 





Send the coupon for a test. 
Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the 
absence of the viscous film. 
See how teeth become whit- 
er as the film-coats disap- 


pear. 


As long as you live you'll 


be glad that you did this. 











PepsadéAt 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Based on modern research. Now advised by 
leading dentists the world over. 


CUT OUT THE COUPON NOW 


2 Cut out coupon now 





10-DAY TUBE FREE "6 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 67, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





Only one tube to a family. 
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Tells how to use 


Here's a book, boys, that tells how Babe 
Ruth, George Sisler, Cy Williams and other 
Famous Sluggers bat. It tells you how to 
stand at the plate, how to grip the bat, how 
to get your body into the swing, how to use 
your Louisville Slugger. 

Illustrated with pictures of Famous Slug- 


Hillerich & Bradsby Co., 751 





your Louisville Slugger 





THIS 





gers in actual bat- 
ting poses. Written by 
an expert who has made a study 
of batting. Explains the knack of safe hitting. 
Get a free copy where you buy your Louis- 
ville Slugger bats or send a postcard request 
today to 


Preston Street, Louisville, Ky. 











We believe in the articles and institutions ad- 
vertised in The Youth’s Companion, otherwise 
we should not be willing to advertise them. We 
commend them to your consideration. When 
writing these advertisers we shall appreciate 
your mention of The Youth’s Companion. 








Smarting skin 
AFTER SHAVIN 


relieved by massaging 
with cooling, antiseptic 


“‘Inentholalum 


Write for free sample 
Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N.Y¥., Wichita, Kans. 














Do Your Children Know the History 
of the Flag? 


Send 12c in stamps for the story of 
‘*OLD GLORY’”’ 


Illustrated 


West Virginia Elks Association Flag Committee 
P. O. Box 361 Charleston, W. Va. 










Saves $10 to “ $25 on the Ranger Bi- JM 
cycle you select from 44 Styles, colors 
= pts tee | = on Sueteval ex- 

ress pre ‘or ays ree Trial 
$5 roe once on our liberal WN 
Tress cee ws: 
ual prices. Write for marvelous new 


prices, wonderful 30 day trial offerand terms, * 
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A REAL WORK OF ART 


By H. Boylston Dummer 
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Savings and Sawdust 


like for a birthday present?’ Sam 
Gifford asked his sister Mollie. 

“T know she wants a book of poems that 
she saw in the general store,’ Mollie an- 
swered. “But she said that father wouldn’t 
be back from his business trip in time to get 
it for her, and she didn’t intend to buy it her- 
self with the household money.” 

“How much does it cost?” asked Sam. 

“A dollar and fifteen cents,” Mollie re- 
plied. 

Sam whistled. “‘That’s a whole lot! Let’s 
see, I have twenty-five cents in my bank. 
How much have you?” 

“Six new pennies in the china pig and fif- 
teen cents in the iron elephant that Uncle 
Jim gave me. But I don’t want to break 
Piggy-Wiggy until he’s full.” 

“Maybe you won’t have to break him,” 
Sam replied. “If we could only run errands 
for some one, but it seems as if all the folks 
round here had children of their own and 
didn’t need anyone to run errands.” 

“Why couldn’t we give a show?” asked 
Mollie, who liked dressing up and acting. 

“The very thing! We'll give a circus,” 
Sam cried and turned a somersault to show 
his joy. ‘‘I’ll dress like a clown and do all the 
tricks I know, and we’ll put Dingle through 
his tricks too. He’s the smartest dog that 
ever was.” 

Mollie hopped up and down with delight. 
“That will be great!” she cried. “And we can 
sell candy or pink lemonade to make extra 
money. I'll dress up and give a fancy dance.” 

Mollie, small as she was, could dance 
beautifully. 

“We'll charge one cent a ticket,’ said 
Sam. ‘All the boys and girls in school are 
sure to want to come. We could get a hun- 
dred into the shed, I guess.” 

“TI wish we could have a ticket man to 
stand at the door and say funny things,” 
said Mollie. ““Nobody could keep away from 
the show then.” 

“Maybe Ernest Grinby would come over 
and be ticket man for us,” said Sam. “He’s 
so funny that you almost die laughing if you 
look at him.” 

Sam went to tell Ernest about their plans, 
and Ernest was as eager to help them as they 
were to perform. Soon they had the shed 
cleaned up and decorated so that you would 
hardly recognize it. There was only straw 
for the spectators to sit on, but the children 
would not mind that. 

The show was set for Saturday afternoon. 
Mother’s birthday was the following Wed- 
nesday, and so the children knew that there 
would be plenty of time to get the book if 
they made enough money. Mother said that 
they might use the shed and all the old 
clothes they could find in the attic, but she 
was too busy to pay much attention to what 
they were doing. 

Early in the week Sam cut the tickets out 
of yellow wrapping paper, and Mollie 
printed on them with colored crayons: “Ad- 
mishun 1 cent.” During the week they sold 
many tickets, and when Saturday came they 
were so excited that they could hardly eat 
their meals. 


Wie! do you think mother would 
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Ernest Grinby, dressed up in some old 
clothes that he had found at home, came 
over about noon and took his stand on a 
chicken coop outside the shed. He looked 
like a real clown with Grandpa Grinby’s old 
top hat on his head, and a long swallow- 
tailed coat trailing at his heels. 

The spectators arrived a few at a time. 
They giggled and stared curiously at the 
funny picture that Ernest and Dingle made 
on top of the chicken coop. 

“Ladies and gentlemen!’ said Ernest. 
“The Big Show is about to start! The great- 
est trapeze gece + ye acrobats and rope- 
dancers in the world will perform the most 
amazing and stupendous tricks this town 
has ever seen! Midget Whitefeather, the 
animal trainer, will drive, single-handed, the 
most ferocious and untamable of beasts! 
Samuel Makeshift Gifford, the trapeze art- 
ist, will make your hair stand on your head 
with fright; and, last but not least, Mary 
Nimbletoes, the world’s greatest tight-rope 
walker, will perform the most amazing and 
impossible feat the world has ever seen! The 
most impossible the world has ever seen, 
ladies and gentlemen! Walk right in! Walk 
right in! This way for the Big Show!” 

Sam, who was not yet in his costume, had 
all he could do to get the excited and gig- 
gling spectators seated quietly on the floor. 
Then he went to dress behind a curtain. Mol- 
lie was nowhere to be seen because she was 
not to appear until late in the performance. 

When Sam came from behind the curtain 
everyone shrieked with laughter. He had on 
a pair of overalls much too short for him and 
a red yarn wig, and his face was chalked so 
white that he looked like a clown. He turned 
a number of handsprings and somersaults 
and did some of his “trapeze” work, which 
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By Winifred L. Bryning 


consisted of swinging from the beams of the 
shed, climbing ropes and standing on his 
head on a sawhorse. 

Then he put a whistle to his lips and blew 
hard. Into the ring galloped Dingle, the dog, 
drawing a doll’s cart. Perched on the 
seat of the tiny cart was Midget, one of the 
tamest of the white hens. How the spec- 
tators laughed and clapped, but “Midget 
Whitefeather, the cnlanal toninen ” squawked 
loudly, flew off her seat and fluttered out 
of the shed. Then of course the children 
laughed more than ever. Sam _ unhitched 
Dingle from the doll cart and had him do all 
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THE ROBBIN’ ROBIN 
By Mary Carolyn Davies 
A robin is robbin’ our cherry tree; 
A robin is robbin’ us merrily. 
O robin, stop, robin, stop robbin’ 
our tree! 
Oh, fly away, robin, or some one 
will see! 


A robin is robbin’ our trees. With 
a “‘tweet!’’ 

As he pecks at a cherry he tells us 
it’s sweet. 

O robin, stop robbin’! You know 
that it’s wrong! 

“What, robbin’?” says robin. “I 
pay with a song!’ 


DRAWN BY EDWARD SANBORN 
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The spectators arrived a few at a time 
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SCHOOL AND CAMP 
DIRECTORY 





























The School Directory Department of The Youth’s Com- 
panion will gladly send catalogues or other information to 
parents about schools or camps listed in this directory. 

BOYS’ SCHOOLS 
ALLEN-CHALMERS SCHOOL West Newton, Mass. 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 
HOWARD SEMINARY 
CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 
GRAND RIVER INSTITUTE, H-5 Austinburg, Ohio 
MILITARY SCHOOLS 
OHIO MILITARY INSTITUTE Cincinnati, Ohio 
WENTWORTH MILITARY ACADEMY Lexington, Mo. 
PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 
PORTER PIANOFORTE SUMMER SCHOOL, Boston, Mass. 

SPECIAL SCHOOLS 
STAMMERERS’ INSTITUTE 
FAUST SCHOOL OF PIANO TUNING 


GIRLS’ CAMPS 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 


Boston, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 


WYODA 
ALLEGRO 


South Fairlee, Vt. 
Silver Lake, N. H. 





Celebrate “4th of July” 
THE BRAZEL WAY 


Get this Assortment 
of FIREWORKSUM 


§ Safe and Sane 
within theLaw 










BOYS! this outfit is 
prepared especially to 
able Ko to celebrate a seal 


ments of law governing 

fireworks. Consists ofS bege a tsehe 

per balloons, 5 packs fire-crack- 
ers, 2 colored - ccthan, 6 Roman candies, 12—3 in, 
Bang Salutes, 1 go early riser bomb, 50 Jap re- 
ports, 1 colored star mine, 18 pieces night fireworks, 
40 sparklers, 12 nigger chasers, 12 sun of a gun, 12 
grasshoppers, 12 ruby lights, 12 snakes in grass, 12 
crazy cracker ae and unk, All complete in @ 
neat wood box. s fom for the whole family. 
You can’t beat it a x: vaitelr, quantity, quality, and 
price. Cater now—don’t wait. Fiewerts cannot be 

mailed, ame your express office. We ship same day. 
Our Soskios of celebration goods free. for it 
also. ti 1 NOVEL: rir MEG order. 


1800 Ell Secu Cin: G. CO; Ohio 
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SKATES 


with the ot ge ye ben 
bearing wheels, 
frame construction snd “the 
“rocking-chair” movement 
are — 
“Young America's 
First Chotce.”” 


Steel Tread or 
Rubber Tires 
















Ask your 
dealer for 
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his tricks. It had taken any amount of 
patience to train Dingle to draw the tiny 
cart and not to turn and bark at Midget. 

When the little dog’s tricks were done 
Sam blew his whistle again and announced: 
“Miss Mary Nimbletoes, the well-known 
tight-rope dancer, will now do her famous 
dance. We don’t happen to have a tight-rope 
here, but we have something that will do 
just as well.” 

Ernest and Sam carried in one of the 
clothes-line props, a long, narrow board that 
was smooth and strong, and laid it across 
two sawhorses, several feet apart. Each 
firmly held down one end of the board, and 
Sam, who had his whistle in his mouth, 
blew it shrilly. 

In fluttered a little dancer in a pink dress 
and slippers. She looked like a fairy, and she 
curtsied so prettily that the children clapped 
even before she began to dance. 

Sam helped her up on the sawhorse, and 
she balanced herself gracefully on the strip 
of board. It was a difficult dance that little 
Mollie performed, but she knew it so well 
that she could almost have done it in her 
sleep, and she was not the least bit afraid of 
losing her balance. And anyway there was 
plenty of sawdust on the floor; if she missed 
her step, she would not have far to fall. 

When the dance was done, Mollie re- 
ceived more applause than either the trapeze 
artist or the dog-cart driver. “Isn’t she a 
wonder!” everyone cried, and some of the 
girls said that she must dance the next time 
they had a birthday party. 

After the circus was done Sam and Mollie 
counted their pennies and found that they 
had made ninety cents. They gave Ernest 
fifteen cents for being ticket man, though he 
said he had such fun that he didn’t want to 
take anything. 

On Monday the brother and sister took 
part of their savings and the circus money, 
went down to the general store and bought 
the book of poems. 

Mother was delighted with it; she hugged 
the children tight and gave each of them a 
thank-you kiss. But then she smiled at them 
a little sadly and said, “Children, you should 
not have spent your savings on a present 
for me!” 

“Oh,” said Sam, “‘we took only some of 
our savings. The rest of the money we made 
ourselves at the circus.” 

“T thought you only collected pins for a 
circus,” said mother. 

“But this was a real circus!’ Sam de- 
clared. ‘“‘Wasn’t it, Mollie?” 

“Yes, and we charged only a cent apiece,” 
replied Mollie. “Besides, Dingle’s trick with 
the white hen was worth a hundred dollars 
to see!”’ 

They both burst out laughing when they 
thought of Midget squawking in the doll- 
cart and Dingle galloping gayly along. 

Mother looked at the book, and then she 
laughed with the children and hugged them 
again. ‘‘I knew that I wanted the book,’’ she 
said, “but I did not know how much I 
wanted it or how proud I should be to have 
it until this very minute.” 
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JANE’S ADVENTURE 
By Ruth Sawyer Miller 


ANE was a swimmer all fearless and bold, 
J who never cried, ‘Ouch! Oh, the water’s 
so cold!” or stood all a-tremble with 
azure-hued skin, but from rock or from dock 
would most quickly dive in. Oh then such a 
splashing, such kicking, such spray, such 
spouting, such routing of small fish at play, 
till all who stood watching the Lady Jane 
trim exclaimed in great wonder, “Just see 
that child swim!” (For Jane was scarce 
seven and small for her age, but with cur- 
rent and breaker wild battle she’d wage.) 
The boys and the girls in their swimming 
suits too and Father and Uncle cried, “Jane, 
good for you!” Lady Jane under water 
turned not in her track, but calmly flopped 
over and swam on her back and then came 
up smiling and swam to a rock far out in the 
bay where the white sea gulls flock. In her 
rose-colored swimming suit, golden bobbed 
hair, she looked like some strange bird 
among them all there. 

“QO white gulls,” said Jane, “how I wish I 
were free as you with your wings!” 

Said one gull, “Come with me. You may 
ride on my back very far o’er the wave and 
see some strange sights, since you’re always 
so brave. Far out from the islands and river 
we'll go, way off to the ocean; a fish there I 
know will then take you down to the caves 
in the sea and show you their wonders. 
You'll go, Jane, with me?” 

Do you think for one minute Jane paused 


to reflect when she had such a chance the 
great deep to inspect? Then you are mis- 
taken. 

“T thank you,” said Jane. “You are bet- 
ter, dear gull, than the best hydroplane.” 

She sprang to his back and away the gull 
flew. I wish I had seen them just then, do not 
you? Little brave rose-clad Jane with her 
golden bobbed hair and the snowy white gull 
floating off through the air! 

What she saw on the way I am sure she 
can’t tell, but soon to the gull Jane said, 
“Surely I smell the salt of the ocean!”’ 

“Quite right, my dear Jane, we are now 
flying over the great boundless main!” 

Then Jane could not wait for the fish the 
gull knew, but plunged into the sea, and 
away the gull flew. 

Oh, the ocean was cold and the ocean was 
green, but far down below wondrous things 
could be seen; such shells and such corals; 
such seaweed, such fish; such beautiful 
grottoes! 

Then Jane said, “I wish that I might live 
forever right here in the sea with these won- 
derful playthings and playmates for me!” 

he words were but spoken when there 
came to her there a great school of mermaids 
with long floating hair, who were playing on 
harps made of rainbow-hued shell such 
weird and sweet music it cast a strange 
spell over Jane in the ocean; she turned a bit 
pale A she felt her suit changing to fins and 
a tai 

“Be one of us, Jane, and live here in the 
sea!’ the mermaids sang softly, “and always 
be free: no going to school and no work you 
need do—just fun in the water forever for 
you!” 

Upon her they hung strings of coral and 
pearls, enough to make happy at least 
twenty girls; to a throne in a grotto was 
mermaid Jane led and a crown of pearl 
shells put upon her bobbed head; and the 
mermaids sang softly, “Oh, never was seen 
on land or in sea such a dear little queen!” 

But Jane said, “I’m hungry!” 

Then in a shell dish they brought her 
some crabs and a live jelly-fish. But Jane 
did not like them all squirming and raw and 
grew suddenly tired of all that she saw. “I’m 
cold and I’m sleepy! I want my own bed, 
my bread and my milk and my mother!” 
Jane said. “I don’t like a fish tail! I don’t 
want a fin! I want to be mother’s girl, little 
Jane Flynn! I think you’re not nice, with 
your long trailing locks that get tangled-and 
twisted around these old rocks and stuck 
full of seaweed ;—if I had my shears, I’d bob 
all you mermaids close up to your ears!” 

She tore off the corals, the pearls and the 
crown. Just then through the water a great 
fish came down, the friend of the white gull, 
and Jane quickly sprang to its back while 
the ocean with mermaid wails rang. 

Up, up through the ocean so cold and so 

een! 

“Wake up, Jane! Wake up!” It was sister 
Pauline. ‘““We’ve called and we’ve hunted 
and then called some more, and here you 
were sleeping right down by the shore! If 
you lie on that rock, you'll roll in and be 
drowned, or a sea gull might get you! I’m 
thankful’ you’re found!” 

Jane opened her eyes; she had never a fin, 
but was mother’s own swimming girl, little 
Jane Flynn! 

ee 


MEETING THE EASTER 
BUNNY 


By Rowena B. Bennett 

On Eastern morn at early dawn before the 
cocks were crowing 

I met a bob-tail bunnykin and asked where 
he was going, 

‘° Tis in the house and out the house atipsy, 
tipsy-toeing, 

’Tis round the house and bout the house 
a-lightly I am going.” 


“But what is that of every hue you carry in 
your basket?” 

“Tis eggs of gold and eggs of blue; I wonder 
that you ask tt. 

’Tis chocolate eggs and bonbon eggs and 
eggs of red and gray, 

For every child in every house on bonny 
Easter Day.” 


He perked his ears and winked his eye and 
twitched his little nose; 

He shook his tail—what tail he had—and 
stood upon his toes. 

“T must be gone before the sun; the east is 
growing gray; 

’Tis almost time for bells to chime.””—So he 
hippety-hopped away. 
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Breakfast 
of Smiles 





Fairy grains 


with the lure of 
a confection 


ERE is the gayest and 
brightest, the most entic- 
ing of all breakfast dishes. 
Crisp, toasty kernels of rice, 
steam exploded 8 times their 
natural size, with every food cell 
broken to make digestion easy. 
The flavor is like nut-meats. 
Airy puffs that tempt the morn- 
ing appetite. Yet with the 
energy value of whole grains, to 
supply the energy food elements 
you need to carry on the day. 
Today, order Quaker Puffed 
Rice of your grocer. It will 
prove a new delight. 


Puffed Wheat, too 


Quaker Puffed Wheat is an- 
other cereal delight — grains of 
wheat exploded like the rice. 
Most folks get a package both 
of the Puffed Wheat and the 
Puffed Rice. And thus supply 
variety. 


Professor Anderson’s Invention 
Quaker Puffed Wheat and Puffed 


Rice are the famous invention of 
Professor Anderson, formerly of 
Columbia University. Foods shot 
from guns, grain foods thoroughly 
cooked. 


Quaker Puffed Wheat 
Quaker Puffed Rice 


PUFFED 


Q 
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AN INVALID’S WINDOW 


By Jeannie Pendleton Hall 





You see it as you pass that way; 
And, though a mass of glorious bloom 
Heaps high the sill this blustrous day, 
You know what haunts the room: 
Rude pain, long, weary nights at best, 
Sad eyes that watch the map of slars 
Move grandly to the solemn west, 
Red embers through the bars. 


But all’s not woe there while in sight 
Of violet clumps behind gold wire 
That yellow bubble of delight 
Trills out his heart’s desire. 
Love, pity, round that tedious bed 
Have done their best; Spring beckons fair, 
And, shining gold from tip to head, 
Incarnate Joy sings there! 
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LOCK AT THE WHOLE OF IT 


S John Brayton recited the details of the 
A old grievance his voice rose in indigna- 
tion. The minister had heard the story a 
score of times. Peter Brayton had rehearsed 
it only the week before. The minister’s heart 
was saddened because of the quarrel which had 
occurred between the two brothers, who were 
influential men in his parish. He had tried 
ineffectually to smooth out the difference be- 
tween them, but it seemed a hopeless under- 
taking. Brayton paused. 

“T’ve just been thinking, John, of the winter 
little Celia died,’’ the minister said, speaking 
slowly. ‘‘For a while it seemed as if everything 
had stopped, but after the first I tried to look 
at the whole of it. That’s a habit I picked up in 
my boyhood. I was ‘hard to learn,’ and when a 
lesson was dull or difficult I looked away from 
it and thought of the bigger things, and that 
gave me courage to keep pegging away. The 
bigger things were examinations, promotion, 
honors, the work I was fitting myself for. 

“To begin with, I tried to think of little 
Celia herself. She hadn’t had to take any of the 
grave risks of life. She had left an empty house 
behind her, but we didn’t have to worry about 
her. God would give her the best He had. 
Then I tried to look at the whole of my own 
life—at the good I might do, at the people 
I might comfort all the better because I had 
learned by sad experience what sorrow is. 
I can’t tell you how much it helped.” 

There was something like the haze of soft 
summer skies in the minister’s eyes as he gazed 
unseeingly across the stretch of snow-covered 
garden. “I’ve been wondering, John,” he said, 
“whether you and Peter have ever looked at the 
whole of it? I don’t mean the whole of the 
quarrel; I mean the whole of life. Have you 
ever tried to think of the quarrel as what it 
really is—an inconsequential item in the total 
reckonings of a lifetime? You’re brothers, and 
for twenty years more or less you were every- 
thing to each other. Have you ever stopped 
to think how much that meant in good will, 
affection, convenience and happiness for both 
of you? For two years and more your life has 
been poorer, and his life has been poorer. Have 
you gained anything to be compared with 
what you've lost?” 

“No.” The tone was decisive. ‘‘I miss Pete; 
there’s no use denying it. I find myself saying, 
‘T'll ask Pete about that,’ or ‘Pete’ll help me 
out on this’—forgetting for the minute, don’t 
you know? If a man looks at the whole of it, 
as you say, why—why, just that one falling- 
out looks small. I’d never thought of it in that 
way before, and perhaps Pete never has. I'll 
find out today.” 
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A QUARTER’S WORTH OF 
COURTESY 


HATEVER the cause, real spontaneous 

\X ] courtesy is not so often seen in street 

cars as it used to be; indeed, there is now 

much actual discourtesy. It is cheering there- 

fore to read about a young fellow who knows 

how to be courteous, and who is willing to 

teach others to be so. The Baltimore Sun tells 
the story: 

It happened on a southbound Guilford 
Avenue car about noon. Every seat was taken 
when the car stopped at Preston Street. Strap- 
hangers moved to the front. Thirteen men, who 
were seated, gazed abstractedly through the 
windows. 

An old woman heavily draped in a mourning 
veil entered by the front door. None of the 
men moved. Several glanced at the woman as 
she balanced herself. 

A youth who was standing—he was probably 
seventeen years old and was carrying school 
books—ieaned over an athletic-looking man. 
“Do you want to sell your seat for a quarter?” 
the boy asked the man. 


THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


‘“‘Where’s the money?” the man rejoined. 

The boy produced a much-worn quarter 
from-his pocket and gave it to the man. 

“I’ve bought this seat,”’ the boy said, turning 
to the woman. ‘You may now sit down.” 

The woman thanked him as she moved to the 
seat. 

At Pleasant Street the man alighted, looking 
rather shamefaced. The other men paid more 
attention than ever to the buildings that the 
ear was passing. 
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WHEN DEWEY USED COMIC-OPERA 
TACTICS 


IKE part of a Gilbert and Sullivan opera is 
the account of the capture of Manila that 
Maj. Gen. Sir George Younghusband 
gives in his recent book, Forty Years a Soldier. 
Sir George, who was then a captain, had made 
his way to Manila soon after it was occupied by 
the American forces. He writes: 

Having been out of touch with current 
events for some weeks, we were 2 little puzzled 
with the strange conundrum that Manila 
seemed to present. Our little ship, with the 
Union Jack flying, came in without question 
or comment. American soldiers came on board 
to hold her. On shore the customs seemed to be 
worked by Spaniards, with an American sentry 
here and there. In the streets were a certain 
number of American soldiers wandering about 
in their shirt sleeves, but most of the passers-by 
seemed to be Spaniards, half-castes, Chinamen 
or Filipinos. The shops and hotels were all run 
by Spaniards, half-castes or Filipinos. Entering 
the cathedral, we saw that a regiment or more 
of Spanish soldiers were attending a church 
parade. Over the citadel waved the Stars and 
Stripes. 

Dewey, it seems, having sunk the Spanish 
squadron at their anchorage, had demanded the 
surrender of the citadel and town of Manila. 
The Spanish governor, knowing that the cita- 
del, a very ancient affair, could not stand the 
assault of modern guns, made a proposal that 
would avoid unnecessary bloodshed and at the 
same time save his reputation. 

This was the proposal. On a date to be settled 
Admiral Dewey was to bombard an obsolete 
and unoccupied fort some two miles from 
Manila. At the same time a regiment or so of 
American infantry were to attack along the 
coast toward Manila and fire a great number of 
rounds. At eleven o’clock in the morning the 
Spanish governor was to hoist the white flag on 
the citadel in token of surrender. The ‘‘cease 
fire’? was then to sound, and the American 


‘ troops were to march into the citadel; the Span- 


ish governor would hand his sword with a sad 
but noble gesture to the conqueror and then 
would he at liberty to write home anything 
he liked descriptive of the desperate resistance 
he had made. 

This sounds like comic opera, but it is ex- 
actly what Admiral Dewey himself has told 
us; and we went out and saw the obsolete and 
unoccupied fort that had been bombarded. 
Admiral Dewey said he had an awful moment 
when at eleven o’clock no white flag could be 
seen flying from the flagstaff on the citadel. 
Every glass was turned on it, and the American 
admiral, thinking that the Spaniards had 
played false, was just contemplating turning 
his guns on the citadel in earnest when a lynx- 
eved officer discovered the flag. Owing to the 
direction of the wind it was flying straight away 
from the flagship and was hidden by its own 
white flagstaff. 
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A GOOD STORY, BUT ABE TOLD IT 
TOO WELL 


to live,” said the village storekeeper 

after I had asked him to weigh several 
pieces of pork from the hog that we had just 
butchered, ‘‘there was a shiftless sort of fellow 
by the name of Abe Winters. His family always 
lived from hand to mouth, and he would always 
put off butchering until he’d borrowed from all 
the neighbors. Sometimes he would even get 
through the winter on borrowed pork, sell his 
hogs and then be ready to borrow again next 
all. ‘ 

“But one year the indifference of some of 
his neighbors caused him to butcher a little 
earlier than usual, and he asked a neighbor 
who was almost as shiftless as himself to help 
him. All through the work of scalding and 
seraping he kept complaining that by the time 
he had paid off his borrowings for the year 
there would be little left for himself. 

“At last as they hung the dressed hog up 
between the poles to cool the neighbor said, 
‘Why don’t you get up early tomorrow morn- 
ing, Abe, take your pork in and pretend it was 
stolen. Then these people you owe pork to will 
excuse you and feel sorry for you into the 
bargain.’ 

““Oh, but they wouldn’t believe me,’ said 


Abe. 

“*Yes they would,’ replied the neighbor, ‘if 
you'd stick to it.’ 

“During the night the neighbor, who was in 
need of meat: himself, stole the hog. 

“‘At the first ray of dawn Abe Winters burst 
into his neighbor’s house, saying, ‘Some one 
has stolen my hog!’ 

‘“*Good,’ remarked the neighbor. ‘You did 
that well. Now the main thing is to stick to it.’ 

“*But,’ protested Abe, ‘some one really has 
stolen it!’ 


O' in the farming distriet where I used 


‘**Fine, fine! You say that in a way to con- 
vince anyone, but stick to it.’ 

“‘T tell you,’ shouted Abe, ‘I’m not fooling! 
The hog is gone.’ 

“Why, Abe, vou can do it even better than 
I thought! No one will doubt you if you insist 
upon it that way.’ 

“*But,’ yelled Abe, beside himself, ‘I went 
out there to take it in as you told me, and it 
was gone—clean gone! There wasn’t any hog 
there.’ 

“*That’s right, stick to it, stick to it,’ said 
the neighbor. 

“And so,”’ concluded the storekeeper, ‘‘Abe 
went about, telling his true story. He stuck to 
it all right, but no one believed him, perhaps 
because he insisted too hard.” 
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A TREE THAT IS A WELL 


URING the Great War, says a contribu- 
tor, the British had occasion to crush a 
native rebellion in Darfur, a part of the 
Egyptian Sudan. They had first, however, to 
cross an exceedingly arid country, Kordofan, 
in which water exists on the surface only during 
the rainy season and must therefore be dragged 
up from slow-filling wells or stored in peculiar 
cisterns. 
South of this region the baobab tree is 
frequent—‘‘the great burly baobab, each of 





whose enormous arms would form the trunk of 
a large tree,”’ as Livingstone put it. The tree 
is a relative of our gay hollyhock and is some- 
times called monkey-bread tree, since it bears 
an edible fruit that monkeys and occasionally 
the Arabic tribes eat. Although not usually 
exceedingly tall, baobabs are among the bulki- 
est of trees, often being more than twenty fect 
across their somewhat bottle-shaped trunks. 
Quantities of the huge trees live somehow even 
in the Kordofan desert, although there are 
few if any young ones sprouting there; it is 
supposed that the ancient specimens are sur- 
vivals of a period when there was a greater 
rainfall. 

Like all aged trees, the baobabs are apt to 
decay at the heart; thus hollows are formed in 
which rain water, sliding down the huge 
branches, collects when it does rain. The Arab 
cuts off the larger branches to prevent them 
from splitting the weakened trunk, excavates 
a hollow in the bole high up above a branch 
upon which he can stand as a platform and 
then proceeds to dig out the interior of the 
baobab until he makes a cistern-like cavity 
walled with living wood perhaps twenty feet 
high and half as wide. Shallow pits are then 
dug in the sand near the base of the tree, which 
now receives a personal name, so to speak, by 
which it is always known; and when the south 
winds of the rainy season bring short but very 
wet showers the whole population turns out 
with curious skin buckets. These buckets 
are so supported by cords that they will flatten 
out on the bottom of the pits and scoop up the 
water that drains into the pools before it has a 
chance to soak in. The buckets are hoisted up 
by men perched in the baobab, and the cistern 
is slowly filled. In such a cistern the water will 
remain fresh during the dry season. 

The water is sold along the trade routes, but 
whén the British columns came along with 
their thirsty camels the supply naturally gave 
out, and so the tree cisterns were promptly 
commandeered and continually. replenished 
during the British campaign by endless pro- 
cessions of camels bearing water tanks filled 
at some constant source of supply.- Those 
reservoirs with the various wells made the 
success of the British expedition possible, 
although the troops had to follow a roundabout. 
trail from well to well and from ‘“‘Mahmud’s 
Tree” to other baobab cisterns. 
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BROTHER DIES FOR BROTHER 


ARRYING a lion skin and a blood-stained 
spear, & native ente the office of the 
district officer at Kota-Kota, Central 

Africa. He had a story to tell—a story that, 
according to the district officer, writing in Field 
and Stream, celebrated one of the most gallant 

s imaginable. 

It appeared that about a week or ten days 
previously the native’s two brothers with two 
women had set out from Kota-Kota to go to 
Fort Alston, a journey of some eighty miles. 
The only arms they had were a rough native- 
made knife and the smal! spear. On the evening 
of the third day the party reached a water 
hole about twenty miles from Fort Alston. 


June 12, 1924 


The women were tired and incapable of pushing 
on farther that evening; so one man went 2 
little way into the bush to cut boughs and long 
grass for a rough shelter. While the man was 
hard at work a lion attacked him, and his cries 
attracted the attention of the others. The sec- 
ond map immediately ran to his brother's 
assistance and succeeded in driving the brute 
off with his spear. His brother was still alive, 
but had been terribly mauled and evidently 
was dying. 

In spite of the danger the three agreed 
that the two women should go back along the 
road on the chance of getting help while the 
uninjured man should remain with his dying 
brother. By a great bit of good fortune, after 
going back a couple of miles the women fell in 
with a party of natives. The women told them 
what had happened, and the whole party hur- 
ried to the water hole. When they got there 
they found the dead body of the man who had 
been first attacked; he had no doubt died 
shortly after the women had left. A little way 
off was the dead body of the lion stabbed in 
many places with the short spear, which was 
lying on the ground close by. A few yards from 
the dead lion was the corpse of the man who 
had remained behind to look after his brother. 
He was terribly bitten about the head and 
shoulders. 

It was easy to guess what had happened. 
While the women were away the lion had 
returned and attacked the man who was 
guarding the body of his brother. A short but 
terrible fight had taken place. Though badly 
bitten, the native had repeatedly stabbed the 
lion, striking with such force that he had sunk 
the spear, blade and shaft, into the vitals of the 
man-eater. 

I had the skin of that lion for a long time in 
my office. To anybody who did not know its 
history it was just a bit of tattered hair and 
hide. To me it was an emblem of a heroic fight 
= very gallant man against overwhelming 

s. 
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AN ABSENT-MINDED MINISTER 


TORIES of absent-minded persons that 
have been printed in recent numbers of 
The Companion have reminded a reader 

of an extremely absent-minded minister, about 
whom she writes as follows: 

Mr. Canfield was the minister of the Chris- 
tian Church in a medium-sized Minnesota 
town. But besides his duties as pastor there he 
was required to preach every Sunday afternoon 
at Keystone, a small town perhaps twelve 
miles away. 

At that time automobiles were not eammon. 
Mr. Canfield used a carriage; and, not being 
very well-to-do, he cared for his own horses. 
When he went into the barn to harness or feed 
his team he usually wore an old hat that he 
kept exclusively for the purpose—a hat stained 
with rain and covered with cobwebs and dust. 

One Sunday afternoon, wearing the dis- 

reputable hat, he went to the barn to harness 
his horses for the twelve-mile drive. After that 
he drove off. 
_ About half an hour later his wife, coming 
into the hall, saw his Sunday-best silk hat lying 
upon the hall table. He had gone to preach to 
the critical Keystone congregation, wearing 
his battered old hat! 

At another time a fashionable and exacting 
woman was boarding at the parsonage while 
she was under treatment from a doctor in the 
town. One blustery cold day in November Mr. 
Canfield, who was going down to see how the 
new parsonage was progressing, offered to take 
her in his carriage to the doctor’s office. He 
went to the barn, and the boarder went into the 
living room to converse with Mrs. Canfield 
while she was waiting. Half an hour elapsed, 
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He: Have they sent a moose’s head from the 
taxidermist’s while I’ve been away, Mrs. Blobbs? 
She: No, sir; there ain’t bin no mouse’s head 


come, sir. 
—George Belcher in the Patler 
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and the woman was becoming impatient. 
Finally Mrs. Canfield went to the barn and 
discovered that Mr. Canfield was gone. The 
boarder, extremely annoyed, was obliged to 
walk to the doctor’s office. As for Mr. Canfield, 
after driving to the new parsonage and attend- 
ing to numerous errands he came home to find 
a humiliated and angered wife and a coolly 
polite boarder. 

On another occasion he took from the table 
what he supposed to be a clean handkerchief 
and hurried to church. In the midst of his ser- 
mon he prepared to use his handkerchief, but 
the cloth that he shook out was not a handker- 
chief, but an old-fashioned, very large, rec- 
tangular napkin! 
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MRS. PEASLEE AND THE WEEDS 
EACON HYNE, who had come to help 
Caleb Peaslee shingle his shed, paused in 
the act of laying his tools on the bench, 
preparatory to going to work. Caleb, arrayed 


in the discomfort of collar and necktie, was’ 


rolling the buggy out of the carriage shed. 

“Wa'n’t it today,” demanded the astonished 
deacon, ‘‘that you asked me to come and help 
you out shinglin’? I’d ha’ most took an affidavit. 
this was the day you said.”” He paused to think. 
“Tt was today!’ he went on firmly. ‘Today's 
Tuesday, ain’t it?” 

With a look of annoyance Caleb agreed 
shortly that the day was Tuesday and, further- 
more, that it was the day he had asked the 
deacon’s help. ‘“‘But as fur’s you and I gettin’ 
to work on that shed goes, Hyne,” he said 
decidedly, “there ain’t a single chance we'll 
strike a clip on it; you might’s well pack up 
your hatchet and ap’ on and go home. Mebbe 
we'll try, it tomorrow.’ 

“But,” inquired the deacon, ‘‘what shifted 
your mind about it so sudden—overnight, ’ 
you might say?” 

“T ain’t shifted my mind a particle,” replied 
Caleb a little tartly. ‘‘I might say if I wanted 
to,”’ he went on more moderately, ‘that it’s my 
wife that’s shifted hern; but that ain’t so 
neither. She’s so far from shifted that I mis- 
trust she’s sot on the same thing she was two 
weeks back, only I didn’t have wit enough to 
know what she was thinkin’ nor how sot she 
was.” 

“Hum!” remarked the deacon. 

“She hinted two weeks ago yest’day,” 
Caleb continued, ‘‘that she’d got to git some 
things from the city ‘fore the summer folks 
begun to come. I was fixin’ to kill p’tater bugs 
that day, so I s’posed she could see that 
wa’n’t any day for me to be leavin’, and I told 
her so. She didn’t say anything more—then. 

“T agree a day or so after that I had a kind of 
slack day when I didn’t do much of any work 
to make a show, though I ain’t a mossel of 
doubt I accomplished more’n she knows about; 
but the p’int is that day’s past and gone, and 
she never said a word about goin’ to the city 
the whole day long. She says,’’ he went on with 
fine irony, ‘‘that she kep’ still a-purpose to 
give me a chance to heed what she’d asked me 
to do. 

““Mebbe a couple of days later she fetched 
the matter up again, and the time she picked 
out was when I was away up to my ears in 
work cultivatin’ the weeds out of my corn; it 
was jest after that big rain we had last week, 
and the weeds was growin’ so fast you could 
hear ’em if you listened close. I p’inted out to 
her that weeds wouldn’t wait for any man, and 
she went off to the house with her temper a 
mite teched, seemin’ly. She said somethin’ 
about beginnin’ to feel somethin’ like a weed 
herself. I didn’t ketch jest the words, but this 
mornin’ I wished I had. 

“I s’pose Saturday was kind of a lost day 
with me, but I’d been busy all the week, and 
it looked like good fishin’, so I own I took a 
tramp over Birch Brook way; but I had an 
axe along too and got some good ash for axe 
handles. So when she says the day was wasted 
no thinkin’ man’s goin’ to agree with her. 

“This last Monday mornin’ that ever was I 
got up feelin’ jest like work; there was hoein’ 
to be done and a fence to fix and a row of 
bushes to be cut along the road down below 
the house, work ’nough for three men if I’d had 
’em to work for me. And that was the mornin’ 
she chose out to speak again about needin’ to 
go to town! I may have answered short,—she 

says I did,—but it was on ’count of wantin’ to 
git to work soon in the mornin’ and not on 

‘count of temper at all. But you know how 
they are!’ Caleb said appealingly, and the 
deacon made affirmative clucks in his throat. 

“That was yest’day, a Monday,’ Caleb 
went on, “and I worked like a bond slave over 
them bushes; you know I did, for you come 
along jest as I finished 'em up and give me a 
chance to git you to help me shingle today.’ 
He sighed and pushed the buggy round by ‘the 
shafts. 

“Well, it come up this mornin’. I came in 
from the barn and found her all dressed to go 
somewhere; and when I asked—same’s any 
husband’d have a right to—what she was 
eal'latin’ on doin’ she up and told me. ‘I’m 
goin’ to town with you today,’ she says as if 
that settled everything pleasant, ‘and I've 
been gittin’ ready so you won't have to wait a 
minute for me.’ 

““*Well, good land!’ says I. ‘W hy didn’t 
you pick out a day when I ain't goin’ to be so 
busy as I am today? This is the fust I’ve heard 
about it—’ 

“No, 


’tain’t neither!’ she snapped out 


THE 


tempery ‘nough, ‘You've heard about it three 
sev’ral times to my knowledge and countin’, 
and every time you've stood me off that you 
was extra busy, but there’s been days when you 
could go fishin’ and days when you could loaf 
round the barn, doin’ nothin’ that-I could 
p’ceive! And once you give as a reason that. 
weeds wouldn’t wait for any man. Well, I’m 
some like a weed that way myself; I won't 
wait any longer! And now you're goin’ to git 
ready and go!’ she says. 

“T hate to admit it,” said. Caleb, “but I feel 
a mite weak about that day I went fishin’ and 
a little weak—but not near so much—about 
the day I chored round the barn. And any- 
way,” he concluded wearily, “I learnt more’n 
fifty years ago how little good it does to 
argue.” He started toward the barn to get the 
horse, but turned at the door. 

“About shinglin’ tomorrow, Hyne,” he said. 
“I’m goin’ to find out for sure if she’s hinted 
at anything else, and I’ve let it slip my mind. 
If she ain’t, we'll fix the shed roof tomorrow; 
T’ll let you know for sure tonight.” 
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DOESN’T THIS SOUND A BIT 
FORMAL ? 


ERHAPS the governess had a Welsh 
name, but whatever it was we are glad 
that it was hard to remember. Since her 
correct and formal hosts could not recollect it, 
Mr. Harry Furniss was able to add to his col- 
lection in Some Victorian Women as amusing 
a specimen of dinner invitation’as we have ever 
seen. Here it is: 
Llandiller Castle 
Mr. Walter Norton and Mrs. Walter Norton and 
Miss Sandys’: compliments to Mr. Charles Morgan, 
Mrs. Charles Morgan and Miss Charles Morgan and 
the governess (whose name Mr. Walter Norton, 
Mrs. Walter Norton and M’ss Sandys do not recol- 
lect), and Mr. Walter Norton, Mrs. Walter Norton 
and Miss Sandys request the favor of the company of 
Mr. Charles Morgan, Mrs. Charles Morgan andMiss 
Charles Morgan and the governess (whose name Mr. 
Walter Norton, Mrs. Walter Norton and Miss Sandys 
do not recollect) to dinner on Monday next week. 
Mr. Walter Norton, Mrs. Walter Norton and Miss 
Sandys beg to inform Mr. Charles Morgan, Mrs. 
Charles Morgan and Miss Charles Morgan and the 
governess (whose name Mr. Walter Norton, Mrs. 
Walter Norton and Miss Sandys do-not recollect) 
that Mr. Walter Norton, Mrs. Walter Norton and 
Miss Sandys can accommodate Mr. Charles Morgan, 
Mrs. Charles Morgan and Miss Charles Morgan and 
the governess (whose name Mr. Walter Norton, Mrs. 
Walter Norton and Miss Sandys do not recollect) 
with beds, if remaining the night is agreeable to Mr. 
Charles Morgan, Mrs. Charles Morgan and Miss 
Charles Morgan and the governess (whose name Mr. 
Walter Norton, Mrs. Walter Norton and Miss Sandys 
do not recollect). 
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THE FOX’S CITADEL 


READER sends us this account of a bit 
of strategy on the part of a fox that he 
saw when he was a boy in Fayette 

County, Pennsylvania. One summer day father 
and mother and I hitched up the horses and 
took a ride down to a neighbor’s. After dinner 
I walked to the sugar camp, and, as the day 
was bright and warm, I lay down under a tree 
on the hillside. I was very quiet; the ground 
squirrels were playing round; then I saw part- 
ridges and their young. 

While I was watching I heard hounds bark- 
ing. Soon afterwards a large red fox came into 
sight. He would stop and look back and then 
run on a piece and stop and look back again. 
About fifty feet below me was a large rock. 
The fox stopped and looked at it; then he 
looked back and, taking a run, lit upon the 
rock. There he sat and watched the hounds, 
but when they came to where he had left the 
ground they lost the trail and began to hunt 
round for it. When they were on the back 
trail the fox gave another leap and landed 
away from the rock. The hounds heard him 
alight, and they came back, but the fox was 
sitting on the hill, watching them. They did not 
find his trail, and it seemed as if he were laugh- 
ing and saying to himself: 

“T fooled them that time!’’ 
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IT MUST HAVE BEEN HER WISDOM 
TOOTH 


DENTIST in a small village in a sparsely 

settled part of New York State had 

extracted a tooth fer an extremely 
nervous woman. She admitted that she had 
no money with which to pay the fee. 

“Oh, that’s all right,’” the dentist assured 
her; “just tell me your hushand’s name, and 
I'll charge the amount.”’ 

“W-W-Wal, 
think now what his name is,”’ 
woman. ** 


stammered the 
You see, I allers call him pa!” 
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A HARD LOCK TO PICK! 


HE late John Scribner, a member of the 
New York bar a generation ago, was totally | 
bald. Speaking to Joseph H. Choate one | 


day about the approaching marriage of one of 
the Vanderbilts to a foreign nobleman, he re- 
marked, “It would be absurd to give a Vander- 


bilt a costly gift. I should like to find something | 


not intrinsically valuable, 

cause it is rare.” 
“Nothing easier, 

plied. ‘Just send her 


but interesting be- 


John,” Mr. 
a lock of your hair.” 


I’m that upsot I-I-I just can't | 


Choate re- | 
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The Switchboard Comes to Life 


Zero hour approaches. Wire chief and assistants are set for 


the “cut-over” that will bring a new central office into being. 


In the room above operators sit at the new switchboard. 
Two years this equipment has been building. 


It embodies the 


developments of hundreds of engineers and incorporates the 


_ night comes. 
ripped from the frames. 
comes a thing alive. 


scientific research of several decades. 
in its parts but unused as an implement of service. 

In the terminal room men stand in line before frames of 
myriad wires, the connections broken by tiny insulators. 


Now it is ready, tested 


Mid- 


A handkerchief is waved. ‘The insulators are 
In a second the new switchboard be- 
Without their knowledge thousands of 
subscribers are transferred from the old switchboard to the new. 
Even a chance conversation begun through the old board is 
continued without interruption through the new. 
change provides for further growth. 


This cut-over of a switchboard is but orie example, one id 
many engineering achievements that have made possible a 
wider and prompter use of the telephone. 


To-day, in maintaining a national telephone service, the 


The new ex- 


American Telephone and Telegraph Company, through its 
engineering and research departments, continuously makes avail- 


and in methods of operation. 
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Makes the Deaf Hear 


Remarkable Invention Enables the Deaf 
to Hear All Sounds Clearly 


Everyone who is troubled with deafness in any form 
will be interested in the announcement of the Dicto- 
graph Products Corporation, Suite 1301 C, No. 220 
West 42nd Street, New York, that they have at last 
perfected a device which will enable every one whose 
auditory nerve is not entirely destroyed to hear as 
perfectly as one whose hearing is normal. To test it 
thoroughly they sent it to a number of people who had 
been deaf for vears and they report most gratifying 
results. Many state that they hear the slightest sound 
with perfect ease and that their natural hearing has 
been greatly improved. The manufacturers are so 
proud of their achievement and so confident that 
every deaf person will be amazed and delighted with 
it, that they offer to send it to anyone by prepaid 
parcel post on ten days’ free trial. They do not ship 
C.0.D., nor do they require any deposit, but send it 
entirely at their own risk and expense, allowing the 
user ten full days to try it and decide whether they 
want to keep it or not. As there is no obligation what- 
ever, everyone who is troubled with deafness in any 
form should take advantage of this liberal free trie] 
offer. Just send them your name and address for 
descriptive literature and free trial request blank 
Adv 
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able for its Associated Companies improvements in apparatus 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 
CA One Policy, One System, Universal Service 





ld Town ( Canes 


LD TOWN CANOES" are patterned 
after real Indian models. The graceful 
lines make for speed and easy handling. 
“Old Town” construction has added great 
strength. And “Old Town Canoes” are low 
in price. $64 up. From dealer or tactory. 

The new 1924 catalog is beauti- 

fully illustrated. shows all 

models in full A. Write 

for your free copy to-day. 


OLD TOWN CANOE CO, 
1450 Middle Street, Old Town, Maine, U.S. A. 








This new book by a 
famous trainer makes 
it easy to learn to 
Postpaid price 


pitch. 
only 


Weekes size. Allcurves fully iltustrat- 
with drawings that show you ev- 
ery movement of the arm and fingers 
in making the ball curve at the exact 
point. desired Everything clearly 
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HERE was a time when, without second 
thought, one could “‘toss into the general 
wash” stockings, underwear, nightgowns, shirt- 
| waists, skirts— practically one’s whole wardrobe. 
But that was the age of lisle, muslin and duck. 
In this day of lovely silks and delicate woolens, 
| one’s garments shrink and fade almost at the very 

thought of the general wash! 
New fashions in clothes have brought a need 

| for new washing methods. 

So a gentle squeezing in mild, safe Ivory 
suds as soon as possible after the garment has 
become soiled has replaced the old-fashioned 

| practice of letting one’s personal garments pile 

| up in a damp, dark hamper, and then washing 
| them by soaking-rubbing-boiling. 

And how long one’s dainty modern garments 
| do last when washed this way! Just as long, 
| indeed, as the heavy cottons of old. 
| 
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© 1924, 
by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 


Pritterfty (lothes 


should not be washed by 
caterpillar methods 





Ivory suds, quickly made from Ivory Flakes or 
Ivory cake soap, are as harmless to filmy, delicately 
tinted silk, and to soft fluffy woolens,as pure water 
itself. For Ivory is pure! So pure and gentle that 
millions of women use it every day for the cleans- 
ing and protection of their complexions. 


If you have a laundress, by all means see that 
she adopts the Ivory suds method for your del- 
icate things. If you prefer to insure their safety 
by washing them yourself, you will find the 
Ivory suds method easy, quick and pleasant. 
There are full directions on the Ivory Flakes box. 
Perhaps you will let us send you the booklet 
offered elsewhere on this page. 

Why not have a// your washing done with Ivory? 
Lots of families do because it makes their 
clothes white-clean, and sweeter my 
than when ordinary laundry soap is used. 
The cost is very little more.. : 
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A conclusive safety test 
for garment soaps 


It is easy to determine whether or 


‘not a soap is gentle enough to be 


used for delicate garments. 
Simply ask yourself this question: 
“Would I use this 
soap on my face??? 


In the case of Ivory and Ivory 
Flakes, your answer is instantly 
“Yes,” because you know that for 
forty-five years women have pro- 
tected lovely complexions by the 
use of Ivory Soap. 


5 Hints 
for the safe handling of 
Silks and Woolens 

Silk stockings should be washed 
in Ivory suds before the first wear- 
ing, and after each wearing. The 
acids of perspiration quickly injure 
silk, Pipes 


If stockings have clocks different 
in color from the body fabric, be 


’ sureto stuff cheesecloth or a small 


towel into the ankle while drying. 


+ * * 
Iron dotted swiss and embroidered 
fabrics on wrong side over thick 


pad. 2% 


Never rub, wring or twist a wool- 
en sweater. When washing, 
squeeze the Ivory suds through 
the fabric repeatedly; rinse by 
squeezing; dry by laying on a 
towel in the shade. 
* * * 

Too hot an iron will rot silk. If 
the iron makes paper smoke, it is 
too hot. 


Let us send you a 
Free Sample of Ivory Flakes 


It will give us great pleasure to 
send you a generous sample of 
Ivory Flakes without charge, 
and our beautifully illustrated 
booklet, “The Care of Lovely 
Garments,” a veritable encyclo- 
pedia of laundering informa- 
tion. A request by mail will 
bring a prompt response. Ad- 
dress Procter & Gamble, Dept. 
36-FF, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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